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ABSTRACT 


Hoffmeister  was  a  composer  and  music  publisher  who  lived  and 
worked  in  Vienna,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Leipzig,  at  the  same  time 
as  Mozart.  He  composed  in  all  genres  and  for  many  instrumental  com¬ 
binations,  primarily  for  the  vast  numbers  of  amateurs  and  dilettantes 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  composers  of  his  time.  His  works 
also  include  numerous  Singspiele  and  a  few  vocal  compositions.  During 
his  lifetime  his  reputation  had  travelled  as  far  as  London  and 
Amsterdam  with  numerous  of  his  compositions  being  published  in  these 
centres. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  music  publisher  in  Vienna  in  1784,  in 
collaboration  with  the  publisher  Rudolf  Graeffer.  Towards  the  end  of 
1785  he  began  to  publish  independently.  In  1801,  he  established  in 
Leipzig,  in  partnership  with  Ambrosius  Kuehnel ,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  publishing  houses  in  Germany  at  that  time,  the  Bureau  de  Musique. 
Hoffmeister  is  remembered  today  primarily  for  his  numerous  first 
editions  of  works  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  with  whom  he  had  extensive 
personal  contact. 

Analysis  reveals  that  the  Concerto  in  B  flat  for  Viola  and 
Orchestra  is  a  typical  example  of  a  solo  concerto  in  the  classic  style. 
The  first  movement  displays  elements  of  sonata  form;  the  second  slow 
movement  is,  in  this  case,  also  modelled  on  sonata-form  principles, 
and  the  finale  is  in  rondo  form. 

Appendices  1  and  2  are  an  orchestral  score  and  a  piano  score, 
made  from  the  original  manuscript. 
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CHAPTER  I 


HOFFMEISTER:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
Hoffmeister  as  Composer 

Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister  (1754-1812),  a  successful  composer 

and  publisher  contemporaneous  with  Mozart,  lived  and  worked  in 

Vienna  and  Leipzig.  His  major  significance  today  lies  in  the  fact 

that  he  was  the  first  publisher  of  many  of  the  important  works  of 

Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Historically,  he  belonged  to  that  group  of 

composers  which  included  Pleyel,  Gyrowetz,  Kozeluch,  Wanhall, 

Dittersdorf,  Albrechtsberger,  and  others.  Working  in  Vienna  next  to 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  they  were,  in  their  time,  held  in  high 

esteem  and  were  among  the  most  popular  composers.  They  were  composers 

for  their  own  age  and  wrote  primarily  for  a  vast  audience  of  amateurs 

and  dilettantes.  Alexander  Weinmann  states  that, 

"Artistic  frivolity"  or  "lack  of  character"  can  be  held 
against  Hoffmeister  only  if  one  (unjustly)  compares  him 
with  Mozart  and  Beethoven  instead  of  recognizing  that  his 
music  deals  with  a  very  ably  handled  if  light,  entertain¬ 
ment-type  art  J 

Details  of  Hoffmeister' s  early  life  are  unknown,  except  for 
the  fact  that  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna 


^Alexander  Weinmann,  "Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,"  Die  Musik  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  VI,  col.  550. 
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to  study  law  at  the  Uni versi ty  J  At  the  completion^  of  his  law 
studies  he  turned  to  music  as  a  profession,  although  little  is  known 
regarding  this  change. 3  One  of  his  first  positions  appears  to  have 
been  as  Kapellmeister  of  one  of  Vienna's  churches, 4  and  by  the  second 
half  of  the  1770's,  he  had  become  an  active  composer. 5 


^According  to  E.  F.  Schmid,  "Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister  und  die 
Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  Zei tschri ft  fuer  Musi k,  CIV (1937),  761  ,  it  had 
been  stated  in  numerous  older  sources  that  Hoffmeister  had  studied  at 
Stuttgart.  It  first  appeared  in  E.  L.  Gerber,  Hi stori sch-bi ograph- 
isches  Lexicon  der  Tonkuenstler  (Leipzig:  1790), I,  656,  and  in 
many  subsequent  articles  that  he  had  studied  music  concentrating  on 
the  violin  as  a  student  of  Johann  Marital  Greiner  in  Stuttgart  in  1756. 
Either  this  information  or  the  date  1756  is  incorrect  as  Hoffmeister 
would  have  been  two  years  old  at  the  time. 

^Various  sources  disagree  as  to  whether  Hoffmeister  completed 
his  law  studies  or  discontinued  them.  According  to  Gustave  Schilling, 
Encyclopaedic  der  Gesamten  Musikalischen  Wissenschaften  (Stuttgart: 

1836),  III,  608^609  and  F.  S.  Gasner,  Universal-Lexicon  der  Tonkunst 
(Stuttgart:  1847),  p.  439  (see  Schmid ,  ^Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  /b I ) He 
discontinued  his  law  studies.  F.  J.  Fetis,  "Franjois-Antoine 
Hoffmeister,"  Biographie  Universe! le  des  Musicians,  (Paris:  1874; 
reprinted  Brussels:  Culture  et  Ci vi iTzation,  1963),  2nd  ed. ,  IV,  353, 
along  with  Weinmann,  "Hoffmeister,"  col.  547  and  Robert  Eitner, 

"Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,"  Biographi sch-bi bl iographi sches  Quel len-Lexi con 
der  Musi ker  und  Musi kgel ehrten  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  und  Haertel ,  1898- 
1904;  reprinted  New  York:  Musurgia,  1947),  V,  179,  state  that  he  turned 
to  music  at  the  completion  of  his  law  studies. 

^Schilling,  Encyclopaedic,  608-609  and  Gassner,  Uni  versa! - 
Lexicon,  p,  439  claim  that  he  turned  to  music  because  of  the  influence  he 
felt  from  the  rich  musical  atmosphere  of  Vienna.  Fetis,  "Hoffmeister," 
353  supports  this  claim  and  adds  that  at  first  Hoffmeister  pursued  music 
[in  Vienna]  as  an  amateur  and  for  relaxation  from  his  studies. 

^Eitner,  "Hoffmeister,"  179  and  Fetis,  "Hoffmeister,"  353. 

^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  762. 
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Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister 
from  an  engraving  by 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nettling 


Hoffmei ster' s  earliest  known  works  were  published  at  Lyon, 


probably  by  GueraJ  They  are: 

one  Concerto  for  Cembalo,  Op,  1 

six  Quartets  for  Flute, 

Violin,  Viola,  and  Bass^  Op.  2 

three  Sinfonie  Op.  3 

a  group  of  five  symphonies^ 

These  works,  except  for  numbers  I  and  IV  of  the  group  of  five 
symphonies  were  listed  in  the  twelfth  supplement  (1778)  of  the 
Breitkopf  Thematic  Catalogue. ^  Since  they  had  already  been  published, 

it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  written  before  1778. 

Also  appearing  at  Lyon  before  1783  were: 

one  Concerto  for  HornS  Op.  4 

six  Flute  Duets^  Op.  8 


^Eitner,  "Hoffmei ster , "  181  and  Barclay  Squire  Catalogue  of 
Printed  Music  Published  Between  1487  and  1800  Now  in  the  British  Museum, 

(Nendeln,  Leichtenstein:  Kraus s  Reprint,  1968),  I,  637. 

o 

Barry  Brook,  ed..  The  Breitkopf  Thematic  Catalogue  (New  York: 
Dover,  1966).  The  bass  parts,  in  the  titles  of  the  works  listed,  are 
referred  to  as  simply  B  or  Basso.  When  a  specific  instrument  is 
intended,  it  is  referred  to  by  name,  eg.  Viol  one.,  col.  682,  Bassono, 
col .  247,  Fag. ,  col .  650. 

3 

Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,  762.  A  total  of  eight  works 
appeared  at  Lyon  before  1783. 

^Brook,  Breitkopf  Catalogue,  cols.  666,  648,  628,  630. 

^Ibid. ,  col.  802.  The  title  of  this  work  is  given  as,  "Premier 
Concerto  de  A.  F.  Hoffmeister  a  Corno  pr.  2C.  2  0b.  2 V.  V.  e  B." 

^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  762. 
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Titlepage  of  Hoffmeister 1 s  Concerto  for  Clavecin,  Op.  9 
published  by  Toricella,  Vienna,  1784. 
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All  the  above-mentioned  works,  except  for  the  Concerto  for 

Cembalo,  Op,  1,  and  the  Concerto  for  Horn,  Op.  4,  were  listed  in  the 

catalogue  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Johann  Christoph  Westphal  in 

Hamburg  from  1782.1  All  this  indicates  that  by  1782  Hoffmeister ' s 

works  had  achieved  recognition  and  acceptance  in  centres  as  widely 

spread  as  Lyon,  Hamburg,  and  Leipzig. 

In  a  catalogue  of  the  London  publisher  John  Bland,  there 

appeared  the  following,  indicating  Hoffmei ster 1 s  popularity  by  that  time 

in  England.  John  Bland,  during  a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1789, 

personally  settled  a  connexion  with  Haydn,  Hoffmeister, 

Mozart,  Kozeluch,  Paradies,  Vanhall  and  many  others  whose 
works  will  come  out  with  all  possible  expedition.  And 
they  [the  public]  may  be  assured  all  the  new  works  will  be 
original  and  published  for  such  instruments,  etc.,  as  first 
written  for. 2 

By  1800,  Hoffmeister' s  works  had  been  published  in  London  by 
Wheatstone,  Hamilton,  Longman  and  Broderip,  Forster^and  Andrews;  by 
Hummel  in  Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  Schmitt  in  Amsterdam,  Goetz  in 
Mannheim,  Andre  in  Offenbach,  Artaria,  Mollo,  Steiner  and  Haslinger  in 
Vienna  and  by  Le  Due  and  Sieber  in  Paris. 3 

Hoffmeister 's  popularity  in  Vienna  seems  to  have  been  well 
established  early  in  his  career.  It  is  reported  in  the  anonymous 
biography  of  Adalbert  Gyrowetz  (Vienna:  1848)  that: 


^ Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  762. 

^0.  E.  Deutsch,  Mozart:  A  Documentary  Biography  (London:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  1968),  p.  368.  This  extract  is  from  a  catalogue  of  the 
London  publisher  John  Bland  dated  June  25,  1790. 

3Squire,  Catalogue  in  the  British  Museum,  1,637. 
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On  his  [Gyrowetz1]  arrival  there  [in  Vienna,  £.  1785]  he  was 
presented  at  the  house  of  Hof rath  von  Kaess,  who  was  known 
as  the  leading  musical  connoisseur  and  dilettante  in  Vienna, 
and  who  gave  society  concerts  in  his  house  twice  a  week  at 
which  leading  virtuosi  at  that  time  in  Vienna  and  the  leading 
composers,  viz. Joseph  Haydn,  Mozart,  Dittersdorf,  Hoffmeister, 

A1 brechtsberger ,  Giarnovichi,  etc.  were  gathered  together; 
Haydn's  Symphonies  were  performed  there.  Mozart  was  most 
usually  to  be  heard  performing  on  the  fortepiano,  and 
Giarnovichi,  at  that  time  the  most  famous  virtuoso  on  the 
violin,  generally  played  a  concerto;  the  lady  of  the  house 
sang. 1 

Thayer  writes  of  Hoffmeister  in  Vienna: 

One  of  the  most  prolific  and  popular  composers  whom  Beethoven 
found  in  Vienna  [therefore,  after  December  1792]  was 
Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,  Kapellmeister  and  R.I.  licenced 
Music,  Art,  and  Book  seller. 2 

Hoffmeister 1 s  greatest  productivity  and  success  as  a  composer 

came  approximately  between  1784  and  1796.3  The  Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunst 

von  Wien  und  Prag,  1796,  says  about  him: 

...And  perhaps  no  one  with  the  exception  of  Haydn  has  composed 
so  much,  and  for  so  many  instruments  as  he  has. 4 

The  flute  was  the  instrument  for  which  Hoffmeister  composed 

the  greatest  amount  of  music.  In  1800  in  Vienna,  he  published  his 

Catalogue  thematique  de  tous  les  oeuvres  pour  la  flute  traversiere 

composes  par  Mr:  F.  A.  Hoffmeister, 5  which  contains  the  following  works: 


^Deutsch,  Mozart  Biography,  p.  558. 

^Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  rev.  and  ed.  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1964),  I,  259. 

^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  766. 

^Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunst  in  Wien  und  Prag  (1796),  p.  29  f . ;  see 
Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  766. 

^Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  F.  J  Fetis  (Bologna:  Forni 
Ed i tore,  n.d.),  p.  609. 
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nineteen  solos  for  flute  and  bassl 
ninety-six  duets  for  two  flutes 

forty-four  terzetti  for  flute,  violin  and  violoncello 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  quartets  for  flute  and  strings 
eighteen  quintets  for  flute  and  various  instruments 
four  nocturnes  for  six  and  seven  instruments 
twenty-four  concertos  for  one  flute 
three  concertos  for  two  flutes 
one  concerto  for  flute  and  oboe 
two  concertos  for  flute  and  violin* * 3 

About  his  writing  for  the  flute,  reviews  in  the  Allgemeine 

Musikalische  Zeitung  (Leipzig)  say: 

These  six  duos  [Op.  30  and  Op.  31,  published  by  Artaria] 
are  good  for  the  flute  and  that  is  what  he  is  known  for. 
Without  being  difficult  they  present  a  good  connection 
between  the  tongue  and  fingers. 3 


and 


The  reviewer  has  not  come  across  in  a  long  time,  pieces 
[three  duos  for  two  flutes.  Op,  50]  which  are  so  good  and 
so  well  matched  to  the  instrument...  and  they  always  come 
out  to  advantage  no  matter  how  one  looks  at  them.4 

From  these  two  reviews,  a  clue  to  two  important  characteristics  of 

Hoffmeister ' s  music  can  be  found:  his  compositions  were  not  too 

difficult  technically  since  they  were  written  for  an  amateur  audience; 

and  they  were  always  well  adapted  idiomatically  to  the  instrument  for 

which  they  were  composed.  Another  review  stated: 


^The  exact  instrument  is  not  clear  but  is  stated  simply  as  "19 
Soli  p.  FI.  e  B." 

^E.  L.  Gerber,  Neues  historisch  -  biographisches  Lexicon  der 
Tonkuenstler  (1812-1814),  ed.  by  Othmar  Wessely  (Graz,  Austria! 
Akademische  Druck-  und  Verlagsanstal t,  1966),  I,  col.  708. 

3June  5,  1799,  col.  570. 

4Feb.  27,  1799,  col.  345. 
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His  reputation  rests  not  on  inner  content  of  pieces 
but  more  on  practicality  for  the  instrument.  This  is 
without  doubt J 


The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say  that  Hoffmeister  was  the  best  composer  for 

the  flute,  and  that  among  flute  players,  he  was  loved  the  best.  He 

implies  that  Hoffmeister  was  partly  responsible  for  the  spreading 

popularity  of  the  flute,  and  that  he  also  helped  in  the  "perfection"  of 

the  instrument.  Eduard  Bernsdorf,  writing  in  the  1 850 ' s  says  tnat: 

Hoffmeister's  now  completely  forgotten  compositions  once 
had  a  large  audience  because  of  their  naturalness  and 
simplicity  as  well  as  the  fitness  with  which  they  were 
treated  in  respect  to  form  and  technique;  they  do  not 
really  have  a  deep  and  significant  artistic  content,  and 
it  would  probably  never  have  occurred  to  Hoffmeister  to 
claim  that. ^ 

Hoffmeister  received  a  certain  amount  of  patronage  from  the 
Count  Franz  Walsagg,  and  it  is  for  him  that  many  of  the  156  flute 
quartets  were  written.  According  to  one  Anton  Herzog,  the  Count  was 


a  flute  player  and  passionate  amateur  of  music.  At  his  home,  six 

hours  each  week  were  spent  playing  quartets  for  which  he 

acquired  all  the  published  music  he  could  but  also  made 
an  arrangement  with  many  composers  that  they  should  supply 
him  with  works  to  which  he  would  hold  exclusive  ownership 
and  for  which  the  composers  were  paid  generously. 
Hoffmeister  supplied  many  flute  quartets... ^ 


Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  July  30,  1800,  col.  763. 

This  review  is  of  a  concerto  for  flute  and  a  nocturne  for  flute  and 
other  instruments. 

^Eduard  Bernsdorf,  Neues  Universallexicon  der  Tonkunst 
(Dresden:  1857),  II,  431-432;  see  Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  769. 

^From  Anton  Herzog,  Wahre  und  ausfuerliche  Geschichte  des 
Requiems  von  W.  A.  Mozart  (Wiener-Neustadt :  1839);  see  Deutsch,  Mozart 
Biography,  p.  551.  It  is  implied  that  these  events  took  place,  for 
the  most  part,  before  1791. 
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Turning  now  to  vocal  composition,  we  find  that  one  of 

Hoffmeister ' s  two  known  sacred  works  is  his  Gebet  des  Herrn,  a  setting 

of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra.^  It  was 

presented  by  Hoffmeister  several  times  in  Prague  early  in  1799  and 

received  the  following  review  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 

(Leipzig),  of  April  10,  1799: 

...Hoffmeister  writes  charming  quartets,  quintets,  and 
occasionally  large  instrumental  pieces  such  as  symphonies, 
but  he  should  not  venture  into  the  region  of  composing  for 
singing,  and  least  of  all,  into  the  elevated  style,  the 
pathetic. 2 

The  reviewer  commends  the  great  variety  of  accompaniment  and  goes  on  to 
say: 


...particularly  good  are  the  phrases  for  string 
instruments,  through  which  you  can  see  that  this  is 
Hoffmeister' s  element. 

About  the  vocal  writing,  however,  he  comments: 

The  singing,  when  not  considered  in  connection  with  the  words, 
is  good,  but  when  it  is  considered  [in  connection  with  the 
words]  it  is  without  cesura,  and  indistinct.  He  pays  no 
attention  to  the  speech  accents. 

That  Hoffmeister  was  less  successful  in  vocal  composition  is  evident 
from  the  few  works  he  wrote  in  that  medium  compared  to  his  output  of 


^The  other  is  an  "Offertorium  pro  omni  tempore"  dated  February, 
1799;  see  Eitner,  "Hoffmeister,"  180. 

^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  899  states  that  one  of  the 
performances  was  on  Feb.  20,  1799.  Gerber,  "Hoffmeister,"  Neues 
Lexicon,  col.  706  indicates  that  it  was  presented  twice  in  Prague  in 
January,  1799  and  that  it  was  written  in  1798  (col.  708).  This  review 
is  dated  Prague,  March,  1799  and  is  a  review  of  the  performance  of 
Feb.  20.  Hoffmeister  was  in  Prague  on  a  concert  tour  which  he  under¬ 
took  late  in  1798  with  the  flute  virtuoso  Franz  Thurner.  The  tour  was 
eventually  to  take  them  to  London, 


instrumental  music J  He  does  appear,  however,  to  have  been  more 

successful  with  opera, 

Hoffmeister's  first  works  for  the  theatre,  as  far  as  is  known, 
appeared  before  1785,  and  included  the  following  Singspiele:  Per 
Alchymist,  Per  Haushahn,  Pie  bezauberte  Jagd,  and  Per  Schiffbruch.^ 

By  1793  he  had  become  one  of  the  more  popular  composers  for  the  theatre 
in  Vienna.  He  composed  for  Schikaneder ' s  Theater  auf  der  Wieden,  one 
of  the  two  leading  theatres  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 3  and  presented  there. 
Per  Koenigssohn  von  Ithaka  (1796),  Pie  Belagerung  von  Cythere  (1796), 
Rosalinde  Oder  die  Macht  der  Feen  (1797),  Per  erste  Kuss  (1797),  and 
Prei  Vaeter  und  Zwei  Kinder  (1798). 4  Other  works  for  the  theatre  by 
Hoffmeister  are  La  Chasse  Magique,  Le  Naufrage,  Les  Champs-Elys6es ,b 


^Eitner,  "Hoffmeister,"  180  lists  several  separate  songs,  six 
four-part  songs,  a  collection  of  Gesel 1 schaftsl  iedern  mit  Melodien,  two 
duets  (one  from  the  opera  Per  Koenigssohn  von  Itha¥aT7~f^^  , 

a  three-part  canon,  six  nocturnes  from  Per  Koenigssohn  von  Ithaka,  and 
one  aria  from  the  opera  Rosa! inde. 

^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  765. 

^Winton  Pean,  "Beethoven  and  Opera,"  in  The  Beethoven  Companion, 
ed.  by  Penis  Arnold  and  Nigel  Fortune  (London:  Faber,  1971),  p.  333. 
Other  popular  composers  for  the  theatre  at  the  time  were  Wenzl  Mueller, 
Wei gl  (Joseph?  or  Thaddaeus?) ,  F.  X.  Suessmayr ,  Johann  Schenk,  and 
Ferdinand  Kauer.  The  other  leading  theatre  and  rival  of  Schi kaneder 's 
Theater  auf  der  Wieden  was  Marinelli's  Theater  in  der  Leopoldstadt . 

Both  specialized  in  farces  and  fairy  stories  which  took  the  form  of 
Singspiele. 

^Alfred  Loewenberg,  "Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,"  Grove's 
Pictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  5th  ed.,  IV,  315-316,  and  Schmid, 
"Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  765-766. 

^Fetis ,  Hoffmei ster ,"  353. 


Liebe  macht  kurzen  Process  Oder  die  Heyrath  auf  gewisse  Art,  and  Elys i um: 


ein  Vorspiel. 1 

Hoffmeister,  the  man,  and  his  manner  of  composing,  was  described 
by  Gustave  Schilling: 

In  his  appearance,  Hoffmeister  was  a  very  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  who  was  distinguished  by  an  exemplary  integrity,  by  a 
drive  to  work  such  as  we  seldom  find  displayed  by  artists, 
especially  of  his  force  and  talent.  This  modesty  also  appears 
to  reflect  itself  in  his  compositions:  nowhere  is  there  a 
striving  and  grasping  for  effect,  nowhere  either  mere  playing 
with  notes  or  empty  show  of  over-filled  harmonies,  rather 
everywhere  there  is  sensitivity  and  naturalness.  Everything 
is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  for  which  he  wrote  and 
hence  nothing,  not  even  the  most  brilliant,  although  suited  for 
displaying  the  virtuoso  in  that  light  and  with  that  finesse  with 
which  he  generally  wants  to  be  heard  by  an  appreciative  audience, 
is  really  difficult  to  carry  out. 2 


Publishing  Career 


Hoffmeister' s  first  venture  into  music  publishing  was  in 
collaboration  with  the  established  Viennese  publisher,  Rudolf  Graeffer. 
The  Wiener  Zeitung  of  January  24,  1784,^announced  the  new  partnership 


Eitner,  "Hoffmeister,"  180.  Here  it  is  stated  that  Elysium 
was  presented  before  1786.  Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  766  indicates 
that  it  appeared  after  1791. 

2 

Schilling,  Encyclopaedic,  608-609;  quoted  in  Schmid,  "Goettweiger 
Sonaten,"  769. 

3 

Eitner,  "Hoffmeister,"  179,  claims  that  there  appeared  in  1783 
a  publication  bearing  the  inscription  "Vienne  au  magasin  du  Mr. 
Hoffmeister."  Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  762,  states  that  this 
was  a  publication  by  Hoffmeister  of  Haydn's  Overture  in  D  major  (No.  4 
in  Chrysander's  edition  of  Haydn's  collected  works)  and  states  that  the 
information  appeared  in  C.  F.  Pohl ,  Joseph  Haydn  (Leipzig:  1882),  II, 

199,  284  where  Pohl  claimed  it  was  one  of  Hoffmeister ' s  earliest  publi¬ 
cations.  According  to  the  Exemplar  der  Nationalbibl iothek  Wien,  MS  9951, 
the  Overture  in  D  major  was  published  by  Hoffmeister  in  Vienna  as  plate 
number  37.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Vienna  Haydn  Memorial  Exhibition,  1932, 
indicates  that  plate  number  37  would  have  appeared  about  1786.  Further 
evidence  refuting  the  date  1783  is  the  fact  that  plate  number  33,  an 
original  edition  of  trios  for  piano,  violin  and  cello  by  Haydn,  was 
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as  well  as  their  first  publication,  Part  I  of  a  Collection  of  German 
Lieder J  By  the  summer  of  1785,  they  had  published  the  following  works, 
composed  by  Hoffmeister:  Six  String  Quartets,  Op.  11,  three  duos  for 
violin  and  cello,  two  sonatas  for  clavier,  a  flute  concerto,  a  clavier 
concerto,  and  a  symphony  entitled  "La  Chasse,"^  as  well  as  three  caprices 
for  clavier  by  Wanhall.3  This  list  appeared  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  of 
August  6,  1785  along  with  an  announcement  of  their  projected  publication. 
This  was  to  be  a  subscription  series  of  Viennese  music  entitled  Grosse 
Musikal iensamml ung  von  Wien  auf  Praenumeration,  and  was  to  appear  in 
three  volumes.  The  first  was  for  chamber  music,  the  second  for  clavier 
or  pianoforte  music,  and  the  third  for  flute  music.  One  issue  from 
each  volume  was  to  appear  each  month.  The  leading  Viennese  composers 
were  to  be  represented;  the  list  included  (besides  Hoffmeister)  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Wanhall  ,  Albrechtsberger,  Pleyel,  and  others.  Hoffmeister 
broke  connections  with  Graeffer  before  the  project  was  begun,  however. 


published  by  Hoffmeister  in  1786  and  that  plate  number  22,  the  original 
edition  of  Mozart's  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor,  K.  478,  was  published  in 
December,  1785;  see  Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  762,  764,  891. 

^According  to  RISM,  Einzeldrucke  vor  1800,  Bd.  4  (Kassel,  Basel, 
Tours,  London:  Baerenrei ter,  1974),  p.  346  these  were  Lieder  composed  by 
Hoffmeister. 

^An  indication  of  the  success  of  this  work,  and  of  Hoffmeister 's 
widespread  popularity  is  the  fact  that  it  was  performed  at  the  third 
Salomon  Concert  in  London  on  March  25,  1791,  along  with  Haydn's  fourth 
London  Symphony,  No.  98  in  B-flat  major;  see  Schmid,  "Goettweiger 
Sonaten,"  763. 

According  to  Alexander  Weinmann,  Kataloge  Anton  Huberty,  Wien,  und 
Christoph  Toricella,  Reihe  2,  Folge  8  of  Beitraege  zur  Geschichte  des 
Alt-Wiener  Musi kverl ages  (Vienna:  Universal  Edition,  1962),  p.  118, 

"La  Chasse"  was  published  by  Toricella,  probably  late  in  December,  1784. 

^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  763. 


and  undertook  the  publication  of  the  series  on  his  own.  It  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  November,  1785  and  apppearing  in  the  second  issue  of  the 
volume  of  clavier  music  was  Mozart's  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor,  K.  478J 
His  own  publishing  business  went  under  the  name  of 
Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,  Buch-,  Musik-,  und  Kunsthaendl er ,  and  remained 
so  until  early  in  1806. 2  By  1793  Hoffmeister 's  business  had  achieved 
imperial  recognition  and  had  expanded  to  the  point  of  opening  a  second 
branch  in  Linz. 3 

Hoffmeister  continued  to  publish  in  Vienna  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  works  per  year  until  late  in  1798  at  which  time  he 
undertook  the  concert  tour  with  the  flute  virtuoso  Franz  Thurner  which 
took  them  to  Prague  and  later  to  Leipzig. ^ 

It  was  in  Leipzig  during  the  early  part  of  18005  that  Hoffmeister 
met  Ambrosius  Kuehnel  and  decided  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him  for 


^Schmid,  "Goettwei ger  Sonaten,"  763,  764.  See  also  Richard  S. 
Hill,  "The  Plate  Numbers  of  C.  F.  Peters'  Predecessors,"  Papers  read  by 
members  of  the  American  Musi  col ogical  Society  (1938),  115. 

^ From  this  time,  due  to  his  retirement,  all  traces  of  the  business 
are  lost. 

^From  an  announcement  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  March  23,  1791;  see 
Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  766.  The  business  in  Linz  did  not  succeed 
and  became  bankrupt  in  1793;  see  Weinmann,  "Hoffmeister,"  col.  549. 

^Hill,  "Plate  Numbers,"  115  mentions  that  "towards  the  end  of  this 
period  Hoffmeister  seems  to  have  issued  his  pieces  mostly  in  collaboration 
with  some  other  publisher,"  but  it  is  not  known  who  these  were  as  inade¬ 
quate  means  of  identification  were  used  where  any  were  used  at  all. 

^The  Allgemeine  Musi  kali sche  Zeitung  reports  Hoffmeister  in 
Leipzig  in  December,  1799;  see  Hill,  "Plate  Numbers,"  118. 
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the  purpose  of  publishing  musicJ  Official  announcements  of  their 
partnership,  under  the  name  of  Bureau  de  Musigue,  Leipzig,  appeared  in 
the  Wiener  Zeitung,  February  11,  1801  and  the  Zeitung  fuer  die  Elegante 
Welt,  Intel! igenzbl att  4,  January  24,  1801.  Both  announcements  were 
dated  January  1,  1801.2 

One  of  their  first  activities  was  to  begin  the  publication  of 
numerous  series  of  collected  works.  These  included  the  first  collected 
series  of  Mozart's  quartets  and  quintets,  a  collection  of  works  for 
clavier  and  organ  by  J.  S.  Bach, 3  the  third  collected  edition  of  Haydn's 
string  quartets, ^  a  series  of  Mozart's  works  for  keyboard  and  a  Collez- 
ione  di  Musica  da  Chiesa.  Further  series  were  proposed  but  in  the  end 
none  were  successful  except  the  Haydn  quartets.  This  was  the  only  series 
to  be  continued  to  its  conclusion.  From  this  time,  about  1803, 
Hoffmeister  and  Kuehnel  began  more  and  more  to  publish  single  works  by 
many  different  composers.  Those  published  during  the  first  two  years  of 


Details  of  Hoffmeister ' s  reasons  for  quitting  the  concert  tour 
and  of  his  acquaintance  with  Kuehnel  are  not  known.  It  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  the  first  and  only  time,  Hoffmeister  had  entered  a  list  of 
his  Viennese  publications  in  the  Fair  Catalogue  of  the  Leipzig  Spring 
Fair,  1800.  This  could  have  been  reason  enough  for  him  to  stop  in 
Leipzig;  see  Hill,  "Plate  Numbers,"  118-119. 

^Hi 11,  "Plate  Numbers,"  119,  See  also  Fetis,  "Hoffmeister," 

353,  which  says  that  the  Bureau  de  Musigue  in  Leipzig  was  soon  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  publishers  of  music  in  Germany. 

^Several  works  in  the  Bach  series  were  original  editions;  see 
Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  890. 

^Contemporary  reviews  claimed  that  this  edition  was  the  best 
available;  see  Hill,  "Plate  Numbers,:  120. 

5Hi11 ,  "Plate  Numbers,"  119-120. 
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the  Bureau  include  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Bach,  Haydn,  A,  E,  Mueller,  Pleyel, 
Hoffmei ster ,  and  others J 

The  partnership  was  formally  dissolved  at  the  end  of  1804,  and 
early  in  1805  Hoffmeister  moved  back  to  Vienna.  He  had  maintained  his 
business  there  more  or  less  as  a  branch  of  the  Leipzig  business,  but  he 
now  took  over  the  management  of  it  himself.  Hoffmeister ' s  last  publish¬ 
ing  announcement  appeared  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  of  January  25,  1806  and 
was  repeated  a  week  later.  Nothing  further  is  known  regarding  his 
publishing  activities  and  we  may  assume  that  they  ceased  early  in  1806. 

In  1807  his  permit  to  print  books  and  music  was  passed  on  to  S.  A.  Steiner 
of  Vienna. 2 

Hoffmeister  lived  in  retirement  in  Vienna  from  that  time  until  his 
death  on  February  9,  1812.  During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to 
composition,  especially  of  church  music,  a  genre  which  he  had  neglected 
during  his  career.  He  was  not  interested  in  these  works  being  published 
or  performed. ^ 

The  Bureau  de  Musique  in  Leipzig  prospered  under  Kuehnel  until 
his  death  in  August,  1813.  It  was  thereafter  handled  for  a  short  time 
by  his  wife  and  subsequently  taken  over  by  C.  F.  Peters. 4 


^Hill,  "Plate  Numbers,"  see  chart  between  pp.  128  and  129. 

^Ibi d . ,  118.  According  to  Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten," 

894,  the  last  publishing  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  October  2,  1805,  and  on  March  5,  1807  (possibly  the  date  his  permit 
was  given  over  to  Steiner),  his  Vienna  store  ceased  to  exist. 

3Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  894-895.  According  to  Gerber, 
"Hoffmeister,"  Neues  Lexicon,  cols.  709-710,  these  works  were  virtually 
unknown  by  the  public,  but  both  Gerber,  ibid. ,  and  Hoffmeister 's  Leipzig 
obituary  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  March  25,  1812,  cols. 
211-212,  say  that  they  were  great  works. 

^Hi 11,  "Plate  Numbers,:  121-122.  The  Bureau  was  taken  over  by 
Peters, at  the  latest, in  June,  1814. 
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Relationships  with  Mozart  and  Beethoven 

During  his  time  in  Vienna,  Hoffmeister  developed  close  personal 
and  professional  ties  with  Mozart  and  was  one  of  his  important  publi¬ 
shers.  Hoffmeister  published  at  least  one  work  by  Mozart  every  year 
from  the  time  he  started  to  publish  on  his  own  in  1785  to  Mozart's 
death  in  1791.  The  relationship  they  maintained  appears  to  have  been 

mutually  very  advantageous.  Evidently,  Hoffmeister  made  numerous 
financial  loans  to  Mozart,  who,  in  turn,  would  give  Hoffmeister  composi¬ 
tions  for  publication.  In  this  way,  Mozart  received  what  amounted  to  a 
fairly  steady  income,  and  Hoffmeister  received  a  steady  supply  of  first- 
class  works J  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  (dated  Frankfurt,  September  30, 
1790)  regarding  a  certain  transaction  with  Hoffmeister,  Mozart  wrote: 

...But,  as  in  every  case  I  prefer  to  play  for  safety  I 

should  like  to  make  that  deal  with  H _ _,  as  I  shall 

thus  obtain  some  money  and  not  have  to  pay  anything; 
all  I  shall  have  to  do  is  work... 2 

Again,  on  October  8,  1790,  Mozart  wrote  to  his  wife: 

...I  need  never  repay  the  sum  as  I  am  composing  for 
Hoffmeister  so  everything  will  be  quite  in  order... 3 

Implications  that  this  relationship  existed  as  early  as  1785  can  be  found 

in  a  letter  of  November  20  of  that  year  in  which  Mozart  asked  Hoffmeister 

for  money: 


1 Alfred  Einstein,  Mozart,  His  Character,  His  Work  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1945)  p.  85,  and  Emily  Anderson,  ed..  The 
Letters  of  Mozart  and  His  Family  (London:  MacMillan,  1938),  III,  1332. 


^Anderson,  Mozart  Letters,  III,  1402. 
3Ibid. ,  1406. 


,, .Forgive  me  for  constantly  worrying  you  but  as  you 
know  me  and  are  aware  how  anxious  I  am  that  your 
business  should  succeed,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
not  misconstrue  my  importunity  and  that  you  will  help 
me  as  readily  as  I  shall  help  youj 

An  incident  in  1785  illustrates  the  clientele  for  which 
Hoffmeister  worked,  both  as  composer  and  publisher.  According  to 
Nissen^  the  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor,  K.  478,  was  to  have  been  the  first 
of  a  set  of  three.  All  were  to  be  published  by  Hoffmeister.  Finding 
after  the  publication  of  K.  478  (December,  1785)  that  it  was  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  his  mainly  amateur  clientele,  Hoffmeister  released  Mozart  from 
the  contract,  letting  him  keep  the  advance  payment  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  three  quartets  on  the  condition  that  Mozart  should  not 
write  the  other  two!^ 

As  well  as  composing  for  Hoffmeister ' s  Musi kpraenumeration  series 
Mozart  was  also  a  subscriber.  In  his  estate  were  found  twenty-two 
numbers  of  the  series  for  clavier  or  fortepiano  as  well  as  a  Concerto 
pour  le  Clavecin  ou  Pianoforte  written  by  Hoffmeister. ^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mozart's  works  originally  published 
by  Hoffmeister  in  Vienna: 


1 1bid. ,  1332. 


^Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen,  in  1797,  was  a  councillor  of  the 
Danish  legation  in  Vienna.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart's  widow, 
Constance,  and  married  her  in  1809.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Mozart 
compiled  from  original  documents  and  letters  which  was  published  after 
his  death,  March  24,  1826.  See  Herbert  Lord,  "Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen, 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  5th  ed.,  VI,  95. 

3Einstein,  Mozart,  pp.  263-264.  A  second  piano  quartet,  K.493 
in  E-flat  major,  was  written  in  1786  but  was  published  by  Artaria. 

^Deutsch,  Mozart  Biography,  pp.  590,  603. 
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1785 

Piano  Quartet 

G  minor 

K.478 

1786 

Sonata  for  Violin 
and  Piano 

E-flat  major 

K.481 

Twelve  Variations  on  an 
Allegretto  for  Piano 

B-flat  major 

K.500 

1787 

Piano  Trio 

G  major 

K.496 

1788 

String  Quartet 

D  major 

K.  499 

Andante  with  Variations 
for  Piano,  Four  Hands 

G  major 

K.501 

1789 

Rondo  for  Piano 

A  minor 

K.511 

1790 

Sonata  for  Violin  and 
Piano 

A  major 

K.526 

Sonata  for  Piano, 

Four  Hands 

C  major 

K.  521 

Sonata  for  Piano 

Allegro  and  Andante 
Rondo 

F  major 

K.533 

K.494 

Fugue  for  Two  Pianos 

C  minor 

K.426 

1791 

Adagio  and  Fugue  for 
String  Quartet 

C  minor 

K.  546 

Both  the  Piano  Quartet,  K.478  and  the  Twelve  Variations  for 
Piano,  K.500,  were  published  in  the  pianoforte  series  of  Hoffmeister's 
Musi kpraenumeration  subscription  series  of  1 785-1 787 . ^  The  Sonata  for 
Piano  (K. 533  and  494)  was  composed  by  Mozart  in  two  parts,  independently 
of  each  other.  The  Rondo,  K.494  was  completed  in  June  1786  and  the 
Allegro  and  Andante,  K.533  in  January  1788.  Around  1790,  Mozart  auth¬ 
orized  their  publication  together  as  a  sonata. 2  A  good  indication  of 


^Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten," 
Letters,  III,  1477. 


764,  and  Anderson,  Mozart 


2Anderson,  Mozart  Letters,  III,  1477. 
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Mozart's  regard  for  Hoffmeister  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  String 
Quartet,  K.  499,  was  not  only  published  by^ but  was  dedicated  to, 
HoffmeisterJ 

It  was  not  until  after  1800,  at  the  Bureau  de  Musique  in  Leipzig, 
that  Hoffmeister  began  to  publish  the  works  of  Beethoven,  although  their 
relationship  had  begun  in  Vienna  sometime  earlier.2  Beethoven's  works 
originally  published  by  Hoffmeister  (and  Kuehnel )  are: 


1801,  December 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
in  B-flat  major 

Op.  19 

Symphony  No.  1 
in  C  major 

Op.  21 

1802,  March 

Sonata  for  Piano 
in  B-flat  major 

Op.  22 

1802,  June,  July 
in  two  installments 

Septet  in  E-flat  major 

Op.  20 

Louis  Biancolli,  The  Mozart  Handbook  (New  York:  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  1954),  p.  501.  Ludwig  Finscher,  Neue  Mozart  Ausgabe,  Serie  8, 
Werkgruppe  20,  Abteilung  1,  Bd.  3,  p.  vii,  suggests  that  Mozart  gave 
Hoffmeister  this  quartet  as  a  replacement  for  the  abandoned  series  of 
three  piano  quartets. 

According  to  Thayer's  Beethoven,  pp.  259-260,  "He  [Hoffmeister] 
was  much  older  than  Beethoven  to  whom  he  had  extended  a  warm  sympathy 
and  friendship  [upon  Beethoven's  arrival  in  Vienna,  December,  1792] 
doubly  valuable  from  his  somewhat  similar  experience  as  a  young  student 
in  Vienna."  See  also  Emily  Anderson,  ed.,  The  Letters  of  Beethoven 
(London:  MacMillan;  New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press ,  1961  ) ,  1  ,  42,  47. 

Two  works  of  Beethoven  were  published  by  Hoffmeister  in  Vienna  in  1799. 
They  were  the  Grande  Sonate  Pathetique,  Op.  13  and  eight  variations  on 
"Tandeln  und  Scherzen"  originally  by  Suessmayr.  Herbert  Lord, 

"Beethoven:  Works,"  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  5th  ed.,I, 
587  lists  the  Sonata  Pathetique  as  being  published  by  Eder  and  the 
variations  by  Hoffmeister.  According  to  Hill,  "Plate  Numbers,"  115,  both 
works  were  published  in  December,  1799  by  Hoffmeister  and  Eder  in  colla¬ 
boration.  The  joint  publication  by  Hoffmeister  and  Eder  was  announced  in 
the  Wiener  Zeitunq  of  December  18,  1799.  The  collaboration,  therefore, 
seems  more  likely  than  each  publishing  a  work  separately  as  listed  in 
Grove's  Dictionary. 


1803 


an  arrangement  for  piano  and  Op.  41 

flute  (or  violin)  of  the  Trio 
in  D  major  for  Flute,  Violin 
and  Viola,  Op.  25 


1803,  late  in  the  year  Two  Preludes  through  all  Twelve  Op.  39 

Major  Keys,  for  Piano 

1803,  December  Romance  in  G  major  for  Op.  40 

Violin  and  Orchestra 

1804,  January  Overture  to  the  Ballet  Op.  43 

Prometheus 

Fourteen  Variations  for  Piano,  Op.  44 
Violin  and  Cello 


1804  an  arrangement  for  piano  Op.  42 

and  viola  of  the  Serenade  for 
Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  Op.  8 

1805,  July  "Ah!  Perfido,"  scena  and  aria  Op.  65 

for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 


Hoffmeister  also  transcribed  and  published  at  least  two  of  Beethoven's 
works.  The  Septet,  Op.  20  was  transcribed  as  a  string  quintet  and  was 
published  in  August,  1802,  and  the  Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  13  was  trans¬ 
cribed  and  published  as  a  string  quintet  in  1805J  The  transcription 
of  the  Septet  was  authorized  by  Beethoven,  or  at  least  suggested  by  him, 
in  a  letter  to  Hoffmeister  dated  Vienna,  April  22,  1801: 

...It  would  be  very  nice  if  my  dear  brother  [i.  e. 

Hoffmeister]  besides  publishing  the  septet  as  it  stands, 
were  to  arrange  it  too  for  a  flute,  for  instance,  and 
perhaps  as  a  quintet. 2 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  transcription  of  the  Sonata  Pathetique  was 
authorized. 

In  a  letter  to  Hoffmeister  of  about  September  18,  1803,  Beethoven 


1  Anderson,  Beethoven  Letters,  III,  1434  and  Schmid,  "Goettweiger 
Sonaten,"  893. 


^Anderson,  Beethoven  Letters,  I,  51. 
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states  that  the  arrangements,  Op.  41  and  Op.  42,  were  not  his  own,  but 
that  he  had  made  many  corrections  in  themJ  According  to  a  letter  of 
May  21,  1803  from  Beethoven's  brother  Karl  to  Breitkopf  und  Haertel , 
these  arrangements  were  made  by  F.  X.  Kleinheinz,  who  had  come  to  Vienna 
in  1802  to  study  composition  with  Albrechtsberger.^ 

The  last  known  link  between  Beethoven  and  Hoffmeister  was  a 
letter  written  early  in  1806,  from  Karl  (the  brother)  to  Hoffmeister, 
regarding  the  possible  publishing  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G  major. 
Op.  58,  Fidel io,  and  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Op.  85.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Hoffmeister  withdrew  completely  from  the  Bureau  de  Musique 
in  Leipzig. 3 


1Ibid.,  97. 

2Ibid. 

3 

Schmid,  "Goettweiger  Sonaten," 


893. 


CHAPTER  II 


CONCERTO  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Historical  Perspective 


The  basic  form  of  the  concerto  was  established  by  Torelli  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  remained  unchanged  through  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  This  was  a  concerto  in  three  movements  for  a  solo 
instrument  and  orchestra J  The  term  "concerto"  originally  meant  "music 
designed  for  concerted  performance  by  contrasted  or  dissimilar  bodies  of 
tone,"  and  with  the  music  of  Gabrieli,  this  element  of  contrast  had  been 
established  as  the  underlying  principle  of  works  in  concerto  form. 2 
The  immediate  predecessor  of  the  classic  concerto  was  the 
ritornello  concerto  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  alternation 
of  solo  and  tutti  passages  in  the  ritornello  form  remained  unchanged;  it 
is  this  allegiance  to  the  concerto  principle  discussed  above  that  remains 
the  basic  structural  feature  of  the  classic  concerto. 3  In  one  of  the 
most  important  theoretical  treatises  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Heinrich 
Christoph  Koch  begins  a  description  of  the  first  movement  of  a  classic 
concerto  by  stating: 


^See  Abraham  Veinus,  The  Concerto  (New  York:  Dover,  1964),  p. 

37  and  Wendell  Nelson,  The  Concerto,  Vol .  Ill  of  The  Brown  Music  Horizons 
Series ,  ed.  by  Frederick  W.  Westphal  (  5  vols.;  Dubuque,  Iowa:  William  C. 
Brown,  1969),  p.  7. 

2  Ve  inus.  The  Concerto,  p.  2. 

^For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Edwin  J.  Simon, 
"The  Double  Exposition  in  the  Classic  Concerto,"  JAMS,  X ( 1 957 ) ,  111-118. 
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The  first  Allegro  of  the  concerto  contains  three  principal 
periods,  performed  by  the  solo  player;  these  are  enclosed  by 
three  secondary  periods  performed  by  the  orchestra  as 
ritornel los. 1 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  first  movement  of  a  classic 
concerto  was  the  absorbing  of  sonata-form  elements  into  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  of  solo/tutti  alternation.  The  solo  sections  in  the  classic 
concerto  became  the  structural  foundation  for  a  form  based  on  harmonic 
aspects, 2  whereas  in  the  ritornello  concerto  the  tutti  sections  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  form  based  on  thematic  relationships. 3  Koch  goes 
on  to  say  : 

Regarding  the  three  principal  periods  of  the  solo  part... 
they  have  the  outward  organization,  and  the  same  course  of 
modulations  as  the  three  principal  periods  in  the  first 
Allegro  of  the  symphony. 4 

In  other  words,  the  three  solo  sections,  if  considered  separated  from 
the  tutti s,  embody  structural  features  of  sonata  form. 5  The  other  two 
movements  were  less  affected  by  structural  aspects  of  the  classic  style 
and  tended  to  be  modelled  closely  on  the  corresponding  movements  of  a 
sonata  or  a  symphony.  The  second  movement  was  slow  and  could  take  a 
variety  of  forms  such  as  a  theme  and  variations,  simple  ternary  form, 
sonata  form,  or  rondo  form.  The  finale  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
was  in  rondo  form. 


J.  R.  Stevens,  "An  Eighteenth-Century  Description  of  Concerto 
First-movement  Form,"  JAMS,  XXIV ( 1 971 ) ,  88.  The  work  was  entitled 
Versuch  einer  Anleitung  zur  Composition  and  was  published  in  three  volumes 
in  Leipzig  between  1782  and  1793. 

^See  Leonard  G.  Ratner,  "Harmonic  Aspects  of  Classic  Form,"  JAMS, 
11(1949),  159-168. 

^Simon,  "The  Double  Exposition,"  p.  116. 

^Stevens,  "Eighteen-Century  Description,"  p.  88. 

^Reinhard  G.  Pauly,  Music  in  the  Classic  Period,  Vol .  IV  of 
The  Prentice-Hall  History  of  Music  Series,  ed.  by  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock  (6 
vols.;  Englewood  Clfiffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1965),  p.  137. 
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The  Manuscript 

The  manuscript  of  this  concerto  is  located  in  the  Library  of  the 

Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Music  in  Stockholm.  It  is  identified  only  by 

the  shelf  mark  above  Hoffmeister' s  name  on  the  first  page  of  the  solo 

viola  part,  A1 tviol in-Konserter.  Rar,  which  has  since  been  shortened  to 

VaQ-R,  standing  for  "Concertos  for  viola,  rare  materials"  (see  frontis- 

1 943 

piece).  The  mark  *  on  the  first  page  of  each  part  is  the  acqui¬ 
sition  number.  The  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Swedish 
Music  Academy  in  1943  as  a  gift  from  Musikaliska  Saellskapet  in 
JoenkoepingJ  A  score  does  not  exist,  and  the  manuscript  contains  only 
a  set  of  parts  for  Viola  Principale,  Oboe  Primo,  Oboe  Secundo,  Corno 
Primo  in  B,  Corno  Secundo  in  B,  Viol i no  Primo,  Viollno  Secundo,  Viola, 
and  Basso.  The  words  "Concerto  No.  13"  appear  on  the  first  page  of 
each  part,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  the  No.  13  refers.  The  manuscript 
is  not  dated  and  speculation  is  discouraged  since  biographical  details  of 
Hoffmeister' s  career  are  lacking  in  this  respect. 2  The  manuscript  is  not 
an  autograph  and  is  copied  in  two  distinct  hands.  The  solo  viola  and 
first  oboe  parts  are  in  one  hand  while  the  remaining  parts  are  in  another. 
All  parts  are  very  clearly  written  and  are  easily  legible.  There  are, 
however,  many  mistakes  and  inconsistencies. 


This  information  is  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  Miss 
Ingalill  Hagberg,  Assistant  Librarian,  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Music. 

2 

In  a  catalogue  of  the  Vienna  publisher  Johann  Traeg  dated  1799, 
there  appears  "Konzerten  fuer  Violine,  fuer  Viola,  fuer  Cello..."  How¬ 
ever,  this  information  is  insufficient  for  dating  purposes.  See  Schmid, 
"Goettweiger  Sonaten,"  767. 
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General  Stylistic  Considerations 

Characteristic  of  the  classic  style,  the  movements  of  this 
concerto  embody  the  principle  of  periodicityJ  The  periodic  structure 
of  thematic  elements  in  all  movements  is  regular,  that  is,  in  multiples 
of  two  bars.  (See  Examples  3,  p.31;  6,  p . 43 ;  10,  p.53).  Periodic 
phrase  structure  in  the  first  and  second  movements  is  seldom  regular. 

The  phrases  are  usually  extended  for  the  purposes  of  emphasizing 
harmonic  aspects  of  the  structure  and  to  give  greater  scope  to  the 
phrases,  and  in  turn  to  the  movement  as  a  whole.  In  the  third  movement, 
on  the  other  hand,  regular  periodic  structure  throughout  creates  a  sense 
of  simplicity,  characteristic  of  works  in  rondo  form. 

Harmonic  language  remains  simple  and  is  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  chords  I,  IV,  and  V  with  vi  being  used  occasionally  and  ii  commonly 
being  used  at  cadences.  Exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  move¬ 
ment  where  chromaticism  plays  an  important  role  in  the  accompaniment  (see 
bars  1-4,  35,  60,  64).  Harmonic  rhythm  is  characteristically  slow, 
usually  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  chord  per  bar. 

A  homophonic  texture  prevails.  This  is  emphasized  in  the  solo 
sections  where  all  melodic  activity  in  the  orchestra  ceases,  and  the 
orchestral  part  is  reduced  to  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  elements  of  virtuosity  and  technical  demands  placed  on  the 
soloist  in  this  concerto  are  great  in  comparison  with  the  orchestral 


1  Leonard  G.  Ratner,  "The  Classic  Style:  Some  Criteria  for 
Analysis,"  (unpublished  paper,  Stanford  University,  1966),  p.  5. 


material J  The  technical  simplicity  of  the  themes  as  stated  by  the  orch¬ 
estra  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the  rapid  scale  and  arpeggio  figures  of  the 
solo  passages.  Except  for  isolated  instances  (see  examples  below),  the 
elements  of  virtuosity  are  not  demanding  when  compared  with  technical 
standards  today.  Bowing  for  most  part  is  confined  to  a  detache  stroke 
and  the  fingering  exceeds  third  position  only  four  times,  in  bars  86  to 
87,  bar  96,  and  bar  146  of  the  first  movement  and  in  bar  29  of  the  second. ^ 
The  following  passages  provide  examples  of  technical  demands  greater  than 
the  usual  scale  and  arpeggio  passages. 


Example  1.  First  movement,  bars  81  to  84. 
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^This  naturally  follows  the  underlying  principle  of  contrast, 
here  on  the  technical  level. 

^Even  in  bar  146  of  the  first  movement  and  bar  29  of  the  second 
movement,  the  A  can  be  reached  in  third  position  with  an  extended  fourth 
finger  to  the  harmonic. 
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Example  1  (cont'd.)  Third  movement,  bar  95. 
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No  indication  exists  in  the  manuscript  for  the  inclusion  of  a  cadenza 
in  the  first  movement,  although  a  suitable  place  for  one  occurs  at  bar 
212. 1 

Example  2.  First  movement,  bar  212. 
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The  fermatas  immediately  preceding  the  second  and  third  appearance  of  the 
rondo  theme  in  the  third  movement  perhaps  indicate  that  a  cadenza  was 
expected  here.  Since  nothing  was  written  out,  however,  it  must  be  assum¬ 
ed  that  if  there  was  a  cadenza  in  the  performance,  the  soloist  improvised 
it. 


^ Rests  on  the  second,  third #and  fourth  beats  following  the  charac¬ 
teristic  ijj.  harmony  give  the  soloist  an  opportunity  to  improvise  a  cadenza. 
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The  orchestra  is  typical  of  the  period,  consisting  of  two  oboes, 
two  horns,  and  stringsJ  The  winds,  however,  contribute  little  more 
than  an  addition  of  colour,  for  they  are  present  only  in  the  tuttis  of 
the  first  and  third  movements,  where  they  double  the  strings;  they  are 
left  out  of  the  slow  movement  altogether.  The  textural  relationship  of 

solo  to  orchestra  is  strictly  homophonic.  The  accompaniment  aspect  of 

the  orchestra  is  emphasized  in  the  virtuoso  passages,  where  the  orchestra 
is  reduced  to  playing  block  chords  or  simple  rhythmic  figures.  Examples 
are  bars  64  to  69  and  82  to  97  in  the  first  movement,  and  bars  25  to  33 
and  93  to  109  in  the  third  movement.  Characteristic  of  the  accompani¬ 
ment  under  a  more  melodic  line  in  the  solo  is  the  repeated  eighth-note 
figure  seen  in  the  first  movement  in  bars  40  to  47. 2  This  repeated 
eighth-note  figure,  because  of  the  predominantly  melodic  nature  of  the 
solo,  prevails  in  the  second  movement.  In  the  tutti  sections,  the  solo 
viola  joins  the  orchestral  texture,  doubling  the  part  of  the  tutti  violas. 

Analysis:  (a)  First  Movement,  Allegro  Moderato 
The  first  movement  is  made  up  of  four  tutti  sections  alternating 

3 

with  three  solo  sections  as  described  by  Koch  in  his  Versuch. 

The  opening  tutti  consists  of  two  main  periods.  The  first  is 
sixteen  bars  long  and  begins  with  a  nine-bar  phrase  containing  the  main 


^Adam  Carse,  Eighteenth-Century  Symphonies:  A  Short  History  of 
the  Symphony  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London:  Augener,  1951),  p.2. 

^Texture  in  the  third  movement  remains  even  simpler  than  this 
(see  bars  66  to  81 ) . 

^See  Stevens,  "Eighteenth-Century  Description,"  88. 
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theme,  theme  AJ  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  seven  bars  built  on 
two  motifs.  The  first,  in  bars  10  to  11,  is  cadential  in  nature  and 
serves  to  punctuate  the  end  of  the  opening  main  theme.  The  second,  in 
bar  12  and  the  first  beat  of  bar  13,  leads  to  a  cadential  passage  which 
in  bar  15  makes  a  sudden  turn  towards  the  dominant  so  that  the  phrase 
ends  on  the  dominant  in  bar  16. 

o 

The  second  period  begins  in  bar  17  on  the  dominant  with  theme  B. 
The  key  area  of  the  dominant  is  confirmed  in  bar  20  by  the  preceding 
harmonic  progression,  I-ii-V  (in  F),  so  that  a  real  modulation  has 
occurred.  A  secondary  motif  introduced  in  bar  20  leads  immediately  back 
to  B-flat  where,  in  bar  22,  theme  B  is  repeated  in  the  tonic  as  the 
second  half  of  the  phrase.  The  corresponding  modulating  bars  lead  only 
to  a  tonicization  of  IV  in  bar  27  as  the  tonic  key  area  remains  until 
the  end  of  the  section.  An  altered  statement  of  the  main  theme,  theme 

C,  appears  in  bars  31  to  32.  The  remainder  of  the  section,  to  bar  39, 
consists  of  a  cadential  passage  in  which  a  short  melodic  motif  and  a  re¬ 
peated  dominant/tonic  harmonic  progression  combine  to  form  closing  theme 

D. 

This  type  of  opening  tutti  in  which  there  occurs  a  short  modu¬ 
lation  to  the  dominant  is  one  of  three  types  described  by  Koch: 


The  principal  motif  in  this  theme  is  one  of  the  basic  melodic 
elements  of  the  entire  movement.  The  only  sections  in  which  it  does  not 
appear  are  the  third  tutti,  whose  function  is  primarily  harmonic,  and  the 
fourth  tutti,  whose  melodic  elements  derive  from  the  closing  phrases  of 
the  opening  tutti. 

o 

At  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  the  second  subject,  but  since 
the  opening  tutti  ends  in  the  tonic,  and  since  this  theme  is  not  repeated 
in  the  first  solo  section,  the  term  "second  subject"  cannot  be  used. 


this ...form  is  the  most  common  in  the  new  concertos. 1 


Example  3.  Themes  in  the  First  movement. 


Theme  A, 


bars  1  and  2. 
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Theme  C,  bars  31  and  32. 
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Theme  D,  bars  34  and  35. 
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Theme  E,  bars  73-74. 


1 


See  Stevens, 


"Eighteenth-Century  Description,"  89. 
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The  main  theme  of  the  movement  is  made  up  of  two  components. 

Theme  A  is  the  melodic  component  while  the  plagal  cadence  in  bars  3  to 
4  constitutes  a  harmonic  component.  This  weak  IV-I  cadence  necessitates 
the  addition  of  two  bars  to  end  the  phrase  with  a  strong  ii6-I^-V-I 
cadence  in  bar  6.  The  opening  phrase  is  further  extended  in  bars  7  to  9 
with  the  repetition  of  the  plagal  motif  and  the  cadence  bar.  The  tonic 
is  reached  in  bar  10,  but  at  this  point,  where  the  phrase  appears  to  come 
to  rest,  the  second  phrase  begins  simultaneously.  This  type  of  phrase 
extension  weakens  the  sense  of  arrival  at  the  cadence.  The  plagal 
cadences  in  bars  10  to  13  are  not  enough  to  bring  the  phrase  to  rest,  and 
a  second  cadential  phrase  begins  in  bar  13.  A  full  cadence  is  reached 
in  bar  14,  but  the  phrase  is  extended  again  by  the  modulating  cadence 
formula  in  bars  15  and  16.  The  phrase  finally  comes  to  rest  on  the  dom¬ 
inant  in  bar  16.  Thus  the  scope  of  the  opening  phrase  has  been  expanded 
to  cover  the  full  sixteen  bars  of  the  first  period. 

In  the  first  phrase  of  the  second  period,  the  melodic  material 
expected  in  bar  20,  that  is,  that  of  bar  18,  is  replaced  by  the  secondary 
motif  mentioned  earlier.  This  motif  then  extends  the  phrase  by  gener¬ 
ating  a  melodic  momentum  which  leads  the  harmony  past  its  apparent  point 
of  arrival,  to  I  of  B-flat  in  bar  22.  The  four-bar  phrase,  bars  31  to 
34,  is  the  first  symmetrical  phrase  to  be  heard  and  as  such  represents  a 
point  of  arrival  for  the  opening  tutti J  This  is  reinforced  by  the 
presence  of  theme  C  which  unifies  the  section  thematically.  The 


^The  harmonic  rhythm  in  the  four  bars  preceding  this  phrase  is 
halved.  This  increases  the  tension  before  the  cadence  by  prolonging 
unstable  harmonies  and  heightens  the  sense  of  arrival  at  bar  31. 


symmetrical  two-bar  phrases  of  closing  theme  D  maintain  the  sense  of 
relaxation  while  the  repealed  V-I  harmonic  progression  confirms  the  key 
of  B-flat. 
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Example  4.  Theme  C,  bars  31  and  32. 


Theme  D,  bars  34  and  35. 
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The  closing  section  itself  is  strengthened  by  repetition  of  the  closing 
motif1  and  a  doubling  of  the  dominant/tonic  harmonic  rhythm  in  bar  38. 

The  first  solo  consists  of  two  large  sections,  the  first  half  of 
each  is  based  on  the  main  theme;  the  second  half  is  in  a  virtuoso  style 
not  based  on  any  theme.  Unlike  the  opening  tutti ,  it  begins  with 

regular  periodic  structure.  The  first  phrase  is  a  statement  of  the  main 
theme.  Bars  42  to  43  contain  a  much  more  florid  melodic  line  than  bars 
3  to  4,  thereby  immediately  establishing  contrast  between  the  soloist  and 
the  orchestra  in  terms  of  technical  demands  made  on  each.  The  character¬ 
istic  harmonic  progression  I-I-IV-I  is  retained  but  is  balanced  harmoni¬ 
cally  by  a  complementary  four-bar  phrase  beginning  on  V  in  bar  44  and 


^See  Leonard  Ratner,  "Eighteenth-Century  Theories  of  Musical 
Period  Structure,"  M£,  XLII  {1956),  451. 


proceeding  logically  to  I.  Bar  47  contains  a  short  passage  for  the 
orchestra  which  is  interjected  into  the  homophonic  texture  and  serves  to 
punctuate  the  end  of  the  period.  "Orchestral  interjections"  are  a 
characteristic  of  the  classic  concerto^  and  are  used  extensively  by 
Hoffmeister  in  this  movement.  The  melodic  material  in  these  eight  bars 
derives  from  the  principal  motif  of  the  main  theme.  Bar  46  contains 
one  of  three  melodic  cadential  formulae  to  be  found  in  the  solo  sections 
of  this  movement. ^  The  second  period,  bars  48  to  55,  is  also  a  regular 
eight-bar  period. 3  The  harmonic  functions  are  the  same  as  the  first, 
although  the  chords  are  not  (compare  bars  44  to  46  with  52  to  54).  The 
triplet  figure  after  theme  A  establishes  conclusively  the  virtuoso  as¬ 
pect  of  the  soloist. 

The  second  half  of  the  first  large  section  occupies  bars  57  to 
72.  It  begins  in  the  tonic  with  a  melody  built  on  the  principal  motif. 
The  opening  phrase  is  six  bars  in  length,  the  last  two  bars  of  which  are 
a  melodic  extension  which  leads  the  harmony  past  V,  in  bar  60,  to  V  of  V 
in  bar  62.  An  orchestral  interjection  strongly  outlining  C  major 
harmony  in  bars  62  and  63  emphasizes  V  of  V,  indicating  the  dominant 
tonal  area.  This  is  established  over  the  next  four  bars  with  a  harmonic 
progression  of  V7-I-V7-I  in  F  but  is  not  confirmed  until  the  harmonic 


^Koch  says,  "the  melody  is  occasionally  interrupted  at  the  end  of 
a  phrase  by  the  orchestra,  which  brings  in  something  from  the  ritornello." 
See  Stevens,  "Eighteenth-Century  Description,"  90.  In  this  movement 
Hoffmeister  uses  orchestral  interjections  at  the  end  of  every  period  of 
the  solo  voice.  They  bear  no  thematic  ressemblance  to  the  tutti 
sections  but  are  scale  or  arpeggio  figures  which  serve  only  as  punctuation. 

2See  bars  70,  54,  127,  87,  93,  154. 

3 

With  a  two  bar  orchestral  interjection  added  on  the  end. 
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progression  IV-I^-V  through  bars  69  and  70  leads  to  a  strong  V-I 
cadence  in  F  major  in  bar  71.  A  two-bar  orchestral  interjection  occurs 
here  with  an  implied  harmonic  progression  (vi-IV-V  resolving  to  I  in  bar 
73)  which  strengthens  the  arrival  of  F  major  as  the  new  tonal  area. 

Apart  from  the  first  phrase,  the  melodic  material  in  this  period 
is  in  a  virtuoso  style  consisting  of  scale  passages  and  arpeggio  figures 
in  rapid  sixteenth-note  rhythms. 

The  second  large  section  of  the  first  solo  begins  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  in  bar  73.  Like  the  first  section,  there  are  two  halves:  the 
first  consists  of  theme  E,  derived  from  melodic  elements  of  the  main 
theme,  in  regular  periodic  structure;  the  second  consists  of  figurations 
and  passages  in  a  virtuoso  style. 

Example  5.  Theme  E,  bars  73  and  74. 
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Here  the  first  half  contains  only  one  period  of  eight  measures. 

The  melody  harmonized  by  the  progression  I-IV-I4-V-I  creates  a  balanced 
phrase  of  four  bars.  This  is  complemented  by  a  similar  four-bar  phrase 
ending  in  bar  80.  What  holds  them  together  to  form  one  balanced  period 
is  the  way  in  which  the  melody  resolves  at  the  end  of  each  phrase.  The 
melody  in  bar  75  changes  direction  and  resolves  in  bar  76  as  a  4-3  suspen¬ 
sion.  This  is  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase  by  the  stronger 
uninterrupted  descending  line  which  resolves  on  the  tonic  note,  F. 

The  second  half  begins  in  bar  81,  providing  the  soloist  with 
virtuoso  passages  of  increasing  technical  variety  but  including  nothing 
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of  structural  importance  until  the  final  cadence  in  bars  95  to  98.  A 
simple  harmonic  progression  (I-IV-I^-V)  is  established  in  bars  91  to  93, 
where  the  usual  cadential  approach  I*-V  occupies  the  usual  four  beats 
preceding  the  resolution  to  I,  In  the  final  phrase,  this  progression  is 
retained  but  the  harmonic  rhythm  of  I^-V  is  slowed  by  half.  Thus,  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  the  harmonic  instability  of  the  1^  chord  to  heighten 
the  sense  of  arrival  at  the  resolution  which  in  turn  emphasizes  the 
cadence  at  this  point  in  the  movement  as  one  of  structural  importance J 
This  is  helped  further  by  the  sustained  tension  created  by  the  suspended 
F  in  bar  97  resolving  to  the  third  of  the  dominant  on  the  third  beat. 

The  fact  that  all  rhythmic  activity  in  the  solo  voice  stops  while  that 
in  the  accompaniment  increases  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  phrase  in 
bar  94  should  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  serves  to  shift  attention 
from  the  melodic  to  the  harmonic  sphere  of  activity. 

The  second  tutti  section  begins  simultaneously  with  the  end  of 
the  preceding  solo  section. 2  it  begins  and  ends  in  the  dominant,  and 
one  of  its  striking  features  is  the  regularity  of  phrase  structure.  Its 
function,  in  terms  of  the  concerto  principle,  is  to  provide  an  element  of 


^This  point  is  the  end  of  the  first  solo.  More  importantly,  it 
represents  a  point  of  arrival  in  the  general  harmonic  scheme  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  sonata  form.  Similar  situations 
exist  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  solos  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Koch  likens  the  three  solo  sections  of  a  classic  concerto  to  the 
three  principal  sections  of  a  symphony.  See  Stevens,  "Eighteenth- 
Century  Description,"  88. 

.  ^it  may  be  argued  that  since  the  end  of  the  first  solo  and  the 
beginning  of  second  tutti  overlap  with  no  stop  in  rhythmic  motion,  the 

sense  of  arrival  is  weakened  (see  bars  9  to  10).  In  terms  of  the  over¬ 
all  harmonic  scheme,  however,  the  motion  from  tonic  to  dominant  occurred 
in  the  solo  section  and  is  of  more  significance  tonally  than  the  solitary 
dominant  area  of  the  second  tutti.  In  this  sense,  the  second  tutti  is 
more  a  closing  section  for  the  first  solo. 
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contrast.  This  is  achieved  here  through  the  contrast  in  timbre 
between  soloist  and  orchestral  tutti ,  but  also  through  thematic  content. 
Except  for  the  main  theme,  each  thematic  or  motivic  element  stated  in 
this  tutti  appeared  in  the  opening  tutti  but  not  in  the  first  solo.  In 

general,  this  section  is  a  repeat  of  the  opening  tutti  with  some  excep¬ 
tions.  The  first  phrase  ends  after  six  bars,  largely  through  the 
motion  of  the  bass.  The  eighth-note  rhythm  comes  to  rest  on  the  strong 
third  beat  and  the  dominant  note  C  resolves  to  the  tonic  note  F  from  the 
weak  second  beat  to  the  strong  third  beat.  In  the  opening  tutti,  the 
momentum  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  was  sustained  by  the  rhythmic  motion 
in  the  bass  moving  towards  the  fourth  beat  and  by  the  melodic  contour  of 
the  bass  implying  a  weak  cadence  from  the  dominant  note  F  on  the  third 
beat  to  the  tonic  note  B-flat  on  the  fourth.  Since  this  tutti  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dominant  area,  there  is  no  modulatory  phrase,  allowing 
theme  B  to  be  stated  immediately  after  the  main  theme.  Within  this 
theme,  however,  the  secondary  motivic  element  is  replaced  in  bar  107  by 
a  concluding  bar  of  the  thematic  motif  in  the  tonic  (of  V)  thus  produc¬ 
ing  a  melodically  and  harmonically  balanced  phrase  of  four  bars.  With 
regard  to  harmony  and  phrase  structure,  the  remaining  twelve  bars  are  an 
exact  repeat  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  opening  tutti.  Slight 
alterations  of  melodic  material  occur  in  bars  108,  113,  115,  and  117. 

One  small  change  in  the  momentum  does  occur  at  the  final  cadence  where 
the  repeated  cadential  motif  of  bar  38  is  missing.  This  permits  regul¬ 
arity  of  phrase  structure  to  continue  until  the  final  cadence  in  bar  119. 

The  second  solo  is  made  up  of  three  periods,  the  general  nature 
of  which  is  similar  to  the  first  solo,  that  is,  a  melodic  style  contain¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  main  theme  followed  by  a  virtuoso  style  of  rapid 
arpeggio  figurations  and  scale  passages. 


The  first  period  is  nine  bars  in  length  and  consists  of  two 
complementary  phrases  of  five  and  four  bars  each.  The  melodic  material 
is  new  but  retains  one  reference  to  the  principal  motif  in  bar  126.  In 
the  next  period,  beginning  in  bar  129,  the  repeated  I - I V  harmonic  pro¬ 
gression  is  interrupted  in  bar  132  by  an  unexpected  change  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  melody.  A  corresponding  change  in  harmonic  direction  occurs 
one  bar  later;  by  emphasizing  the  harmony  D/F-sharp/A  through  bar  135, 
the  tonal  area  of  vi  is  indicated.  Significant  here  is  the  melodic 
interplay  between  solo  and  orchestra,  temporarily  overcoming  the  homo- 
phonic  texture.  This  submediant  area  is  established  with  a  strong  domi¬ 
nant/tonic  cadence  in  bar  147  following  a  sequential  passage  containing 
(in  bar  142)  a  subdominant  function  of  vi ,  C/E-flat/G. 

The  rest  of  the  section,  to  bar  155,  serves  to  confirm  the  tonal 

area  of  vi  by  means  of  strong  harmonic  progressions.  The  melodic  line 

in  bars  152  to  155  reinforces  this  harmonic  progression  adding  strength 
to  the  cadence  as  a  point  of  arrival  J  Harmonic  language  remains  simple 
in  this  solo.  Harmonic  activity,  except  for  a  short  sequential  passage 
in  bars  141  to  144,  remains  confined  to  the  areas  of  V  and  vi.* 2  The 

melodic  elements  of  bars  141  to  151,  in  virtuoso  style,  consist  of  scale 

and  arpeggio  figures  outlining  the  harmonic  progressions. 


^This  has  the  same  effect  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  solo.  This 
point,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  end  of  a  section  in  terms  of  the 
tonal  principles  of  sonata  form,  for  the  end  of  the  development  section 
is  marked  by  a  return  to  the  tonic.  In  this  respect,  the  third  tutti 
section  which  follows  is  essential  to  the  structure. 

2This  is  conservative  in  the  light  of  Koch's  description  of  the 
second  solo: 

This  section  continues  in  the  same  way  as  the  second 
principal  period  of  the  symphony,  modulating  through 
various  keys  and  ending  in  the  relative  minor... 

See  Stevens,  "Eighteen-Century  Description,"  91. 
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The  third  tutti  commences  on  the  final  note  of  the  solo  (see 
page  36,  footnote  2  and  page  38,  footnote  1).  It  is  a  very  short 
section  of  only  eleven  bars.  A  thematic  link  with  the  preceding  tutti s 
is  established  by  the  appearance  of  elements  of  theme  B  in  the  first  four 
bars.  In  this  way,  thematic  contrast  between  solo  and  tutti  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  remaining  seven  bars  function  solely  to  shift  the  tonal 
area  from  vi  to  I.  This  is  achieved,  not  by  establishing  B-flat  as  the 
new  tonal  area,  but  by  establishing  F  as  the  dominant  of  that  area. 

This  is  accomplished  in  bars  160  and  162  with  the  repeated  use  of  V  of  V, 
and  with  a  series  of  half  cadences  which  concludes  with  a  strongly  reit¬ 
erated  dominant  note  (and  implied  dominant  harmony)  in  bar  165.  The 
tonal  area  is  now  clearly  B-flat  when  the  third  solo  begins  in  bar  166. 

It  is  largely  a  repeat  of  the  first  solo  section  beginning  with  a  four- 
bar  statement  of  the  main  theme.  As  in  the  first  solo,  periodicity  is 
not  regular.  The  four-bar  structure  is  extended  in  bars  170  to  171  by 
the  harmony  leading  through  V  of  V  to  a  full  cadence  on  the  dominant.  By 
contrast  there  follows  a  quick  return  to  the  tonic  in  three  bars,  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  doubling  of  the  harmonic  rhythm  in  bar  172.  The  first 
period  therefore  consists  of  two  phrases  of  six  and  three  bars,  respect¬ 
ively. 

The  second  period,  occupying  bars  175  to  189,  is  largely  a  re¬ 
statement  of  material  from  the  second  solo  section.  It  begins  with  a 
five-bar  phrase,  the  melodic  elements  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
second  phrase  of  the  preceding  period.  Bars  180  to  189,  however,  are  a 
repeat  of  bars  129  to  135,  with  some  harmonic  differences.  Bar  180  lies 
in  the  middle  of  a  period  of  which  the  first  half  modulated  to  the  domi¬ 
nant,  and  so  it  begins  on  the  dominant  (of  B-flat).  Bar  129,  at  the 
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beginning  of  a  period,  begins  on  the  tonic  (of  F)  J  Bar  183  is  added 

to  the  passage  to  lead  the  harmony  smoothly  to  IV  in  bar  185  at  which 

point  the  repetition  includes  harmonic  as  well  as  melodic  elements. 

One  further  difference  is  the  fact  that  the  phrase  in  the  second  solo  is 

leading  to  the  tonal  area  of  vi  and  ends  on  the  dominant  of  that  area  in 

bar  135.  In  the  third  solo,  the  area  of  the  tonic  remains,  and  in  bar 

188  the  phrase  ends  on  I.  The  implied  harmonic  progression  I-vi-ii-V 

of  the  orchestral  interjection,  bars  188  to  189,  resolving  to  I  in  bar 

190,  serves  to  confirm  that  the  harmony  has  remained  in  the  tonic  area. 

The  inclusion  of  material  from  the  second  solo  here  differs  from 

Koch's  description,  which  states  that 

[the  third  solo]  repeats  passages  from  the  first  solo 
section,  concluding  with  an  exact  repetition,  in  the 
tonic,  of  the  second  half  of  that  section. 2 

The  second  half  of  this  third  solo  is  a  repeat  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  part  of  the  first  solo  in  broad  terms  of  a  period  of  altered  main 
theme  material  followed  by  a  period  of  virtuoso  runs  and  arpeggios. 

The  main  difference  is  in  harmonic  activity.^  Bars  190  to  198  consti¬ 
tute  a  period  of  the  melodic  material  of  theme  E.  It  is  less  stable  at 
its  midpoint  as  the  harmony  has  proceeded  to  V  instead  of  to  I  as  in  the 
first  solo.  The  harmonic  progression  I-V-I-ii6-I^-V  is  repeated  in  the 
second  phrase  which  necessitates  an  extension  in  order  to  end  on  the 
tonic  in  bar  198.  The  melodic  elements  have  been  altered  in  bars  191 


The  harmonic  progression  changes  from  I-IV-I-IV  in  bars  129  to 
132,  to  V-I-V-I  in  bars  180  to  183,  but  the  actual  chords  are  F  -  B-flat 
in  both  cases, 

^Stevens,  "Eighteenth-Century  Description,"  91. 

3 

There  is  a  difference  intended  besides  the  fact  that  the  tonal 
area  here  is  tome  whereas  in  the  first  solo  it  was  dominant. 
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to  192  and  195  to  196  to  accommodate  this  change  in  harmony. 

The  final  period  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  first 
soloJ  They  are  both  in  virtuoso  style.  The  first  phrase  of  each  in¬ 
cludes  an  elaborate  descending  figure  in  stepwise  motion  which  continues 
past  a  four-bar  phrase  structure  until  the  dominant  is  reached.  This 
occurs  here,  in  bar  204,  and  in  the  first  solo  in  bar  85.  From  this 
point,  however,  a  difference  occurs.  Whereas  the  harmony  in  the  first 
solo  proceeded  to  the  final  cadence  in  a  series  of  normal  and  stable  I- 
IV-V-I  progressions ,  the  dominant  reached  in  bar  204  remains  unresolved 
until  bar  209.  This  creates  a  strong  sense  of  arrival  and  finality  at 
the  final  cadence  which  is  emphasized  by  the  expansion  of  unstable  1^ 
harmony  to  cover  ten  beats.  The  resolution  of  V-I  occurs  in  the  same 
precipitous  manner  as  in  the  first  solo.  This  emphasizes  the  release 
of  tension  and  increases  the  significance  of  the  final  cadence. 

The  final  tutti  (bars  215  to  221)  serves  to  unify  the  entire 
movement  by  rounding  out  the  alternating  scheme  of  tutti  and  solo  and  by 
restating  the  closing  material  from  the  previous  tuttis.  According  to 
Koch,  the  final  tutti  usually  consisted  of  the  closing  phrases  from  the 
opening  tutti. 2  Hoffmeister  uses  only  the  closing  theme  D  in  bar  220, 
rather  than  the  closing  phrases  from  the  opening  tutti.  The  significant 
aspect  of  this  final  tutti  is  that  Hoffmeister  includes  material  in  bar 
215  that  first  appeared  in  bar  10,  immediately  following  the  opening 
statement  of  the  main  theme.  In  this  way,  a  greater  breadth  of  unifi- 


^The  change  in  material  from  triplets  to  sixteenth-note  and 
eighth-note  rhythms  has  not  been  considered  since  variety  of  figuration 
and  diverse  technical  requirements  are  to  be  expected  in  a  solo  concerto. 

^Stevens,  "Eighteenth-Century  Description,"  91. 


TABLE  1 


Diagrammatic  Plan  of  the  First  Movement 


Section 

Bars 

Themes 

Tonal ity 

Opening  Tutti 

1-39 

A,  B,  C,  D. 

I  -  (V) 

First  Solo 

40-97 

A,  E.1 

I  -  V 

Second  Tutti 

98-119 

A,  Bi,  C,  Di. 

V 

Second  Solo 

120-154 

No  themes,  pre¬ 
dominantly  in 
virtuoso  style 

V  -  Vi 

Third  Tutti 

155-165 

B2 

vi  -  I 

Third  Solo 

166-215 

A,  E. 

I 

Final  Tutti 

215-221 

Closing  motif 
from  bars  10-11 , 
Theme  D. 

I 

^Besides  these  two  themes,  there  are  extensive  passages  in 
virtuoso  style  in  both  the  first  and  third  solo  sections. 
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cation  is  achieved  than  if  the  final  tutti  derived  only  from  the  closing 
phrases  of  the  first. 

(b)  Second  Movement,  Adagio 

The  form  of  the  second  movement  can  be  described  as  sonata  form. 
The  tuttis,  unlike  those  in  the  first  movement,  do  contribute  to  the 
formal  structure.  They  also  provide  an  element  of  contrast  according 
to  the  concerto  principle. 

In  the  opening  statement  of  the  main  theme,  momentum  generated 
by  the  sixteenth-note  rhythmic  activity  in  the  third  bar  and  the  melodic 
resolution  to  the  dominant  note  in  the  fourth  bar  is  balanced  in  the 
next  two  bars  by  more  relaxed  harmonic  motion  and  melodic  resolution  to 
the  more  stable  third.  This  tension  and  relaxation  creates  a  sense  of 

Example  6.  Main  theme,  bars  1  to  6. 
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direction  and  unity  within  the  main  theme  itself,  setting  it  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  opening.  In  the  following  sections  (that  is,  solo  and 
tutti  sections)  as  well,  the  main  theme,  because  it  does  not  generate 
motivic  development  or  take  part  in  harmonic  activity,  retains  this  sense 
of  being  separate.  It  is  used  more  to  unify  the  movement  thematically 
and  to  comment  on  harmonic  activity.  It  is  used  in  the  second  tutti, 
for  example,  to  confirm  the  dominant  tonal  area,  and  in  the  final  tutti 
to  confirm  the  return  of  the  tonic  area.  The  motivic  element  in  bars  7 
to  9  remains  unique  to  the  first  and  second  tuttis  and  so  provides  them¬ 
atic  contrast  with  the  solo.  Harmonically,  the  remainder  of  the  opening 
tutti  constitues  one  twelve-bar  phrase,  although  three  separate  groups  of 
melodic  elements  are  presented.  Bars  7  to  10  move  to  V,  bars  11  to  14 
move  back  to  I,  and  bars  15  to  18,  as  well  as  continuing  the  momentum 
produced  by  the  syncopated  ascending  melodic  figure  in  bar  14,  provide  a 
closing  cadence  for  the  phrase.  Evident  in  these  two  phrases  is  the 
long  line  of  harmonic  motion  within  a  phrase  which  characterizes  the 
phrase  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  movement. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  first  solo  section  is  its 
harmonic  activity.  In  the  second  phrase,  an  expected  move  to  the 
dominant  area  takes  place,  beginning  with  the  B-natural  in  bar  25  through 
bar  28.  In  bars  29  to  31,  however,  the  harmonic  motion  pushes  past  the 
dominant  into  V  of  V  where  a  short  orchestral  interjection  emphasizes 
this  area.  The  harmony  of  bar  33  further  strengthens  the  area  of  V  of 
V.  The  F-natural  in  bar  34  appears  to  be  leading  to  C,  the  true  domin¬ 
ant  area,  but  the  C,  actually  C  minor,  is  only  an  approach  to  the  diminished 
seventh  F-sharp/C/E-flat  which  resolves  in  bar  36  back  to  G/B-natural/ 

D,  re-emphasizing  V  of  V.  Only  in  bar  36  does  the  introduction  of  F 
natural  in  a  short  three-note  orchestral  interjection  lead  to  C,  in  which 
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key  the  section  closes  six  bars  later.  The  excursion  into  V  of  V  serves 
to  delay  establishing  the  dominant  tonal  area  until  the  end  of  the  solo 
section,  thereby  emphasizing  it  as  a  point  of  arrival.  The  second 
tutti,  in  the  dominant,  now  becomes  essential  to  the  formal  structure  of 
the  movement,  as  its  function  here  is  to  confirm  the  dominant  tonal  area. 

Harmonically,  the  second  solo  proceeds  as  expected,  beginning  in 
the  dominant,  modulating  through  various  keys  and  ending  in  the  tonic J 
Noteworthy,  however,  are  the  abrupt  modulations  in  this  section.  The 
harmony  in  bar  60,  because  of  the  unstable  first  inversion,  the  strong 
pull  of  E-flat  to  D,  and  the  diminished  triad  outlined  in  the  solo  voice, 
acts  more  as  a  secondary  dominant  -  already  in  the  key  of  G  minor  -  than 
as  tonic  minor.  In  bar  67,  E-natural  replaces  E-flat  changing  what 
would  have  been  iv  in  G  minor  to  V  of  the  tonic  key.  This  creates  a 
harmonic  sequence  begun  in  bar  65  which  effects  a  quick  and  smooth  return 
to  the  tonic.  In  order,  however,  for  the  section  to  end  on  the  dominant 


Example  7.  Bars  65  to  67. 
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so  that  the  harmonic  motion  to  I  in  bar  70  might  remain  unbroken,  the 
dominant  C/E/G  harmony  in  bar  67  moves  prematurely  to  the  tonic  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  and  then  to  V  in  bar  68.  The  third  tutti  section  is 
omitted  here  but  a  short  orchestral  interjection  expands  the  dominant 


There  was  no  set  pattern  as  to  whether  the  return  of  the  tonic 
key  area  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  second  solo  or  in  the  third  tutti. 
As  a  general  rule  the  return  to  the  tonic  key  area  occurred  within  the 
third  tutti  section  (see  Stevens,  "Eighteenth-Century  Description,"  91) 
Since  there  is  no  third  tutti  in  this  movement,  the  return  is  made  at 
the  end  of  the  second  solo. 
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harmony  to  cover  two  measures,  emphasizing  the  return  to  the  tonic  area. 

A  characteristic  of  the  recapitulation  in  sonata  form  is  the 
statement  in  the  tonic  of  what  appeared  in  the  exposition  in  the  domi¬ 
nant.  In  effect,  this  does  occur  in  this  second  movement,  but  the  ex¬ 
tended  harmonic  trajectory  in  the  first  solo  to  the  area  of  V  of  V  must 
be  taken  into  account.  In  the  second  phrase  of  the  third  solo,  a  move 
to  the  dominant  is  made  by  using  the  same  harmonic  device  as  in  the 
first  solo,  i i 6 - 1 1 6  (V  of  V)-V  (compare  bars  29  to  30  with  79  to  80). 

The  following  five-bar  phrase  serves  to  emphasize  the  area  of  the  domi¬ 
nant,  again  using  the  same  techniques  as  in  the  first  solo. 

Example  8.  Bars  81  to  85. 
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Example  8  (cont'd.).  Bars  32  to  36. 
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Two  small  differences  between  the  two  passages  are  the  use  of 
vii7  (with  no  third)  in  bar  35  compared  with  an  augmented  six  chord!  -jn 
bar  84,  and  the  use  of  an  extra  bar  of  orchestral  interjection  at  bar  31 
to  emphasize  the  unexpected  area  of  V  of  V.  From  this  point,  however, 
a  change  occurs.  Comparing  bar  86  with  bar  37,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
same  melodic  material  begins  the  phrase,  and  the  same  chord  progression 
is  used  for  two  bars.  However,  since  in  each  section  they  are  in  diff¬ 
erent  tonal  areas,  a  different  harmonic  function  results  which  changes 
the  harmonic  motion.  The  closing  phrase  of  the  third  solo  begins  on  V 


Their  functions  are  identical,  however,  resolving  to  and 
emphasizing  dominant  harmony  in  the  following  bar. 


so  that  the  harmonic  momentum  is  maintained  through  the  last  phrase J 
This,  along  with  the  appearance  of  E-flat  to  move  quickly  away  from  I 
in  bar  87,  and  the  expanded  harmonic  rhythm  of  the  cadence  in  bars  89 
to  90,  delays  the  arrival  of  the  tonic  area  until  the  final  cadence 
has  been  reached.  In  this  way,  the  final  tutti  is  again  essential  to 
the  harmonic  structure,  serving  to  confirm  the  arrival  of  the  tonic  key. 
It  also  provides  a  sense  of  unity  thematically  by  bringing  back,  in 
bars  92  to  93,  the  closing  motif  from  bar  15  of  the  opening  tutti,  as 
well  as  stating  the  main  theme. 

The  tutti s  of  this  movement  are  related  through  material  in  bar 
7  and  bar  47,  but  besides  recurrences  of  the  main  theme,  the  solos  are 
generally  unrelated  thematically.  An  exception  can  be  found  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  and  third  solos  where  some  motivic  similarity 
exists.  For  example,  bars  27,  28,  and  29  can  be  seen  to  resemble  bars 
76,  77,  and  79,  but  extensive  alterations  to  melodic  rhythmic  and  har¬ 
monic  elements  leave  only  a  very  loose  relationship.  A  closer  resem¬ 
blance  can  be  seen  in  the  following  phrase  of  each  section  where  the 
harmonic  functions  remain  the  same  although  in  different  keys.  The 
melodic  motifs  in  bar  33  and  the  first  half  of  bar  34  are  repeated  ex¬ 
actly  in  bars  82  to  83  with  similar  purposes.  Both  the  F-natural  and 
B-flat  prematurely  signal  a  resolution  to  the  dominant  or  tonic  key  area 
(see  Example  8,  p.  46).  The  melodies  in  bar  37  and  86  also  corres¬ 
pond  and  serve  to  relate  the  final  phrase  in  each  solo,  but  the  harmonic 
function  is  changed  so  a  clear  repetition  is  obscured. 


Harmonic  motion  at  bar  37,  the  corresponding  point  in  the  first 
solo,  comes  to  rest  temporarily  with  the  resolution  to  I  (in  the  domi¬ 
nant)  for  the  beginning  of  the  final  phrase. 
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Melodic  material  of  the  second  solo  is  new  and  bears  no 
resemblance  to  motifs  in  the  opening  tutti  or  first  solo.  Even  the 
opening  motif  has  been  altered  so  that  only  an  obscured  relationship  to 
the  other  sections  remains J 

The  melodic  style  throughout  the  movement,  however,  is  consis¬ 
tent.  The  melodic  lines  are  long  and  continuous,  usually  unfolding 
into  a  complete  phrase  before  coming  to  rest.  Harmony  and  melody  sup¬ 
port  and  reinforce  each  other,  leading  to  a  sense  of  balance  within  the 
phrase.  A  good  example  is  the  phrase  beginning  at  bar  25.  The 
melodic  line  is  kept  moving  in  bar  28  by  the  unstable  dominant  note  G 
(in  the  dominant  key)  and  by  the  chromatically  altered  C-sharp.  This 
leads  the  harmony  through  ii  to  finally  come  to  rest  on  V  in  bar  30. 

The  melody  follows  this  harmonic  turn  ascending  to  a  high  A  in  bar  29 
and  quickly  falling  to  rest  on  G,  an  octave  lower,  in  the  next  bar. 

The  style  includes  the  use  of  chromaticism  which,  in  creating 
smoother  harmonic  progressions,  gives  a  sense  of  constant  motion  within 
a  phrase.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  opening  phrase  of  the 

movement.  The  most  effective  instance  here  is  in  bar  4  where  the  C- 

sharp  maintains  the  harmonic  motion  leading  away  from  I  so  that  the 
phrase  is  expanded  to  the  sixth  bar  (see  Example  6,  p.  43). 


A  recurring  motif  does  exist  throughout  the  movement,  but  it 
serves  more  as  a  cadential  melodic  formula  than  as  a  source  of  motivic 
coherence  (see  bars  24,  30,  36,  55,  68,  and  73), 
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(c)  Third  Movement,  Rondo 

The  third  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  the  structure  of  which 
may  be  indicated  as  A  B  A  C  A: 

A  rondo  theme 

B  first  episode 

A  rondo  theme 

C  second  episode 
A  rondo  theme  and  coda 

Regarding  the  widespread  use  of  this  type  of  rondo  form,  Malcolm  Cole 
states: 

In  a  sampling  of  over  400  rondos  composed  between  1750 
and  1800  by  the  principal  composers  and  numerous  minor 
composers,  I  discovered  that  forty-one  per  cent  of  them 
stand  in  A  B  A  C  A  formJ 

Characteristic  of  pieces  in  rondo  form,  a  sense  of  simplicity 
prevails  in  this  movement. ^  This  is  achieved  through  a  regular  and 


^Malcolm  S.  Cole,  "Sonata-Rondo,  The  Formation  of  a  Theoretical 
Concept  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  MQ_,  LV ( 1 969 ) ,  183. 
Other  types  of  rondo  form  are  multi-couplet  form  (ABACA  D...A), 
sonata-rondo  form  (A  B  A  C  A  Bi  A)  and  in  a  limited  sense,  simple 
ternary  form  (A  B  A). 

^Malcolm  S.  Cole,  "The  Vogue  of  the  Instrumental  Rondo  in  the 
Late  Eighteenth  Century,"  JAMS,  XXII ( 1 969) ,  436,  states: 

.. .writers. . .seem  to  agree  that  the  public  demanded  rondos 
probably  because  of  the  simplicity  and  tunefulness  of 
works  in  this  form. 

Later,  on  p.  448  of  the  same  article,  in  dicussing  the  great  popularity 
of  the  finale  in  rondo  form  of  Johann  Christian  Fischer's  Oboe  Concerto 
No.  1 ,  he  says: 

As  in  the  rondos  of  many  symphonies,  concertos  and 
sonatas  of  the  time  [the  early  1 770 1 s]  its  melody, 
harmony,  texture  and  structure  are  simple. 


balanced  periodic  structure  of  melodic  and  harmonic  elements,  through 
extensive  repetition  of  melodic  material  in  complementary  phrases,  and 
through  the  use  of  a  simple  texture,  both  in  the  solo  and  tutti  sections. 
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Example  9.  Solo  statement  of  theme,  bars  1  to  8. 


Tutti  statement  of  theme,  bars  9  to  12. 
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The  melodic  phrase  is  four  bars  long,  made  up  of  two  two-bar  melodic 
units.  The  harmony  moves  similarly  in  four-bar  unitsJ  The  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  elements  generates  a  regular  eight-bar  period.  The 
harmony  provides  a  balanced  period  of  complementary  phrases  through  its 
motion  to  V  in  bar  4  and  back  to  I  in  bar  8.  Simplicity  of  texture  is 
obvious  in  the  sparse  accompaniment  of  the  theme.  Although  orchestral 
forces  are  increased  in  the  tutti  statement,  the  texture  remains  un¬ 
changed.  These  characteristics  are  evident  throughout  the  movement. 

All  three  statements  of  the  rondo  theme  are  characterise  cal ly 
in  the  tonic  key.  The  second  appearance  of  the  theme  is  an  exact  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  first.  The  third  (and  final)  statement  maintains  the  same 
harmonic  progressions  and  melodic  contour  but  is  altered  with  respect  to 
metre  and  rhythm,  and  melodic  motifs.  A  further  alteration  is  the 
addition  of  a  coda  which  in  this  case  appears  not  at  the  end  but  between 
the  solo  and  tutti  statements  of  the  theme.  These  alterations  provide 
variety  while  allowing  the  rondo  theme  to  maintain  its  identity. 


The  only  deviation  from  a  simple  harmonic  progression  is  at  the 
end  of  bars  2  and  6  where  the  tonic  chord  appears  with  the  purpose  of 
adding  momentum  to  the  weak  progression  IV-ii.  Since  neither  chord  is 
in  root  position,  the  IV-ii  progression  is  weakened  further.  In  the 
original  manuscript.  E-natural  was  written  in  the  accompaniment  on  the 
second  half  of  the  second  beat  of  bar  3  and  subsequent  corresponding 
points,  but  was  changed  in  the  edition  due  to  the  disagreement  with  the 
solo.  This  creates  a  change  in  the  chord,  but  not  in  its  function. 
Because  of  the  varied  melody  in  the  third  appearance  of  the  theme,  the 
E-natural  is  retained  in  bars  123  and  139. 
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Example  10.  First  and  second  rondo  sections,  bars  1  to  8,  and  50  to  57. 


Third  rondo  section,  bars  121  to  128. 
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The  insertion  of  coda  material  after  the  solo  statement  of  the  theme 
delays  the  arrival  of  the  tutti  statement  (albeit  only  half  the  theme), 
emphasizing  its  importance  as  the  final  statement  of  the  theme  and  the 
closing  of  the  movement.  Adding  to  this  effect  is  the  expanded  harmonic 
rhythm  of  the  cadence  I^-V-I  in  bars  135  to  136.  The  following  is  a 
simple  outline  of  the  rondo  sections: 

First  and  second  rondo  sections: 

solo  statement  of  theme  (8  bars),  tutti  statement  (8  bars). 

Third  rondo  section: 

solo  statement  (8  bars),  coda  (8  bars), 

tutti  statement  (4  bars),  closing  cadence  (4  bars). 

The  first  episode  begins  with  an  unaccompanied  fanfare-like 
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statement  by  the  solo  viola  which  serves  to  introduce  the  virtuoso  style 
of  the  solo.  Contrast  between  virtuoso  style  and  a  more  melodic  style 
in  this  movement  is  not  between  soloist  and  orchestra,  as  in  the  first 
movement,  but  between  the  rondo  theme  and  the  episodes J  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  first  episode  where  the  melodic  elements  in  the  solo 
consist  primarily  of  arpeggio  runs  in  quick  triplet  rhythms  and  an  ela¬ 
borate  chordal  string-crossing  passage  (bars  29  and  31). 

A  contrasting  idea,  more  melodic  in  nature,  is  introduced  in  bar 
37.  The  melodic  periodicity  resembles  the  rondo  theme  in  its  two-bar 
units  and  is  supported  by  a  stable  I-V-V-I  harmonic  progression.  This 
regularity  of  structure  points  up  the  sudden  slowing  of  the  harmonic 
rhythm  in  bar  43. ^  The  cadence  is  delayed,  and  since  it  is  the  final 
cadence  of  the  episode,  its  structural  position  is  emphasized.  Bars  45 
to  49  serve  as  a  transition  back  to  the  tonic  area  for  the  second  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rondo  theme  beginning  in  bar  50.  The  slowing  of  harmonic 
motion  in  these  four  bars  provides  a  pause  in  the  action  which  prepares, 
and  points  up,  the  return  of  the  rondo  theme.  In  this  passage  tnere  is 
a  rare  instance  of  melodic  interplay  between  the  solo  and  the  orchestra. ^ 

The  second  episode  is  by  far  the  most  expansive  section  of  the 


Although  most  of  the  second  episode  is  in  melodic  style,  the 
element  of  contrast  is  maintained,  if  not  emphasized,  through  the  virtuoso 
style  in  bars  93-110. 

2 

The  slowing  of  harmonic  rhythm  is  not  meant  in  comparison  with 
the  preceding  two  bars,  but  in  comparison  with  the  expected  harmonic 
rhythm  of  IV- (I*  )-V  which  would  lead  to  I  in  bar  44.  This  expectation 
is  created  by  the  regularity  of  bars  37-40  (see  bars  84-91). 

3 

For  the  only  other  example  of  this,  see  bars  135-139  in  the  first 

movement. 
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movement  both  in  length  and  content.  It  covers  fifty-five  bars  and 
progresses  through  the  tonal  areas  of  vi ,  IV  and  I.  In  contrast  with 
the  first  episode  which  was  mainly  figural,  the  solo  here  is  primarily 
in  a  melodic  style.  The  melodic  material  presented  here  is  not  derived 
from  the  main  theme J  and  therefore  this  is  an  episodic  rather  than  a 
developmental  section.  Characteristical ly ,  it  does  not  modulate^  but 
begins  abruptly  in  the  tonal  area  of  vi.  This  sudden  shift  to  the  minor 
mode,  along  with  the  following  considerations,  gives  rise  to  a  more  sub¬ 
dued  character  in  comparison  with  the  main  theme.  The  melodic  units 
are  expanded  to  four  bars,  creating  two  phrases  of  eight  bars.  The 
trajectory  of  harmonic  motion  is  similarly  expanded  to  support  this  per¬ 
iodic  structure.  The  harmony  now  requires  eight  bars  to  arrive  at  a  half¬ 
cadence  (bars  66  to  73)  and  an  additional  eight  to  conclude  the  period 
with  a  full  cadence  (bars  74  to  81).  By  comparing  this  with  the  shorter 
periodic  units  of  the  main  theme,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  longer  lines  of 
motion  and  the  expanded  phrasing,  in  the  minor  mode,  create  a  character 
in  contrast  with  the  vitality  of  the  main  theme.  Through  this,  however, 
the  element  of  simplicity  has  been  retained.  The  texture  of  solo  and 
accompaniment  is  reduced  to  a  two-voice  contrapuntal  texture  (bars  66  to 


There  is  a  similarity  between  part  of  the  second  period  in  the 
subdominant  (bars  84-87)  and  a  phrase  in  the  first  episode  (bars  37  to 
41).  Similar  is  the  melodic  motif  c2l  f  in  the  second  bars  and 
the  descending  motifs  in  the  third  bars,  as  well  as  the  harmonic  progres¬ 
sion  I-V-V-I  which  is  confined  to  these  two  instances.  These  similar¬ 
ities  are  not  extensive  enough,  however,  to  support  a  thematic  relation¬ 
ship. 

2 

See  Hugo  Leichtentri tt,  Musical  Form  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1951),  pp.  Ill  and  113. 
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69)  or  block  chords  (bars  70  to  72),  The  regularity  of  periodic 
structure  and  the  repetition  of  melodic  material,  as  in  the  main  theme, 
also  maintains  the  simplicity. 

The  orchestral  interjection  appearing  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
first  period  (bar  81)  is  significant  in  that  it  actually  performs  a 
harmonic  function  in  modulating  to  the  tonal  area  of  IV.  To  this 
point  in  the  concerto,  orchestral  interjections  have  only  been  used  to 
confirm  a  tonal  area  or  to  punctuate  the  end  of  a  phrase. 

The  following  eight-bar  period,  in  the  subdominant  area,  re¬ 
gains  the  character  of  the  main  theme  through  the  reappearance  of  the 
major  mode,  shorter  melodic  units,  more  compact  harmonic  motion  and 
phrase  structure,  and  more  energetic  eighth-note  and  sixteenth-note 
rhythms.  Again,  simplicity  is  retained  through  regular  periodic  struc¬ 
ture  (two  four-bar  phrases,  each  of  two  two-bar  units). 

The  third  period  (bars  93  to  110)  serves  to  regain  the  tonic 
key  area.  This  modulation  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  descending 
scale  passage  in  the  new  key,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tonic 

area  was  left  in  bars  20  to  21.  The  tonic  area  is  established  through 

the  harmonic  progression  i i 6 ,  1^,  V-I  in  bars  97  to  98  and  is  confirmed 

by  means  of  repeated  V-I  harmonies  over  the  next  eight  bars.  The  per¬ 

iod  ends  with  a  strong  I6-IV-I^,  V^-I  progression.  In  contrast  with 
preceding  periods,  the  solo  here  is  entirely  in  virtuoso  style. 

The  reappearance  of  the  first  phrase  of  the  episode  in  the  sub¬ 
mediant  tonal  area  at  this  point  serves  somewhat  as  a  unifying  device 
for  the  second  episode.  More  importantly,  it  provides  a  tonal  diver¬ 
sion  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  final  rondo  theme  occurs  simultaneously 


with  the  arrival  of  the  tonic  key  areaj  The  slowing  down  of  harmonic 
motion  through  the  extension  of  V  (of  vi )  through  bars  118  to  120 
prepares  the  return  of  the  rondo  theme  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  episode. 


If  vi  were  not  present,  the  rondo  theme  would  appear  merely  as 
a  continuation  of  the  tonic  area,  greatly  diminishing  the  structural 
significance  of  the  final  rondo  theme. 


PREFACE  TO  APPENDICES  1  AND  2 


In  transcribing  the  Orchestral  Score,  Appendix  1,  from  the 
individual  parts  of  the  original  manuscript,  the  following  changes  have 
been  made:  obviously  wrong  notes  have  been  corrected;  missing  accident¬ 
als  for  a  note  within  a  bar  already  containing  an  accidental  for  that 
note  in  a  different  octave  have  been  added;  accidentals  added  in  other 
instances  have  been  shown  by  square  brackets  [];  misplaced  dynamics  have 
been  corrected  and  are  shown  with  square  brackets;  obviously  wrong 
dynamics  have  been  omitted;  missing  ties  have  been  added  and  are  shown 
with  square  brackets;  the  symbol  i — 3 — l  has  been  added  to  triplet 

figures,  and  { —  6 — j  to  those  sextuplet  figures  not  indicated  as  such 
in  the  original;  staccato  indications  which  were  dots  in  the  original 
have  been  changed  to  vertical  dashes J 

The  Orchestral  Score  is  not  intended  to  be  a  performance  edition 
Agreement  with  the  original  manuscript  has  been  kept  as  close  as  possibl 
The  Piano  Score,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
performance  and  editorial  changes  have  been  included  without  being  noted 


The  vast  majority  of  staccato  marks  in  the  original  are  indic¬ 
ated  as  dashes.  It  appears  as  though  the  copyist(s)  was  not  careful 
in  this  matter  since  both  dots  and  dashes  appear  in  bar  6  of  the  Basso 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  (London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1961),  pp.  45- 
47,  which  says  that  among  some  composers  and  theorists  of  that  time 
there  was  no  difference  between  a  dot  and  a  dash. 


[IN  B-FLAT  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA] 
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